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PNITfiD  STATES  CROP  SUMMARY  AS  OF  AUGUST  1,  1960 

Corn  is  estimated  at  4,  112  million  bushels,  up  1  percent  from  the  July  1 
forecast,  6  percent  less  than  1959  but  26  percent  above  average. 

All  Wheat  is  estimated  at  1,362  million  bushels,  1  percent  above  the 
forecast  of  last  month,  21  percent  more  than  1959  and  25  percent 
above  average. 

Oats  at  1,  l67  million  bushels,  are  up  2  percent  from  last  month,  and 
9  percent  above  last  year,  but  10  percent  below  average. 

Sorghum  Grain  production  is  estimated  at  539  million  bushels,  down 
7  percent  from  last  year  but  about  2  times  the  average. 

Hay  is  estimated  at  115  million  tons,  2  percent  above  1959  and  5  per- 
cent above  average, 

Soybeans  are  estimated  at  548  million  bushels,  up  2  percent  from  1959 
and  52  percent  above  average. 

Late  Summer  Potatoes  are  estimated  at  32  million  hundredweight, 
5  percent  less  than  last  year  and  4  percent  less  than  average. 

Fall  Potatoes  are  forecast  at  175  million  hundredweight,  up  6  percent 
from  1959  and  12  percent  more  than  average. 

Peaches  are  estimated  at  74  million  bushels,  1  percent  less  than  last 
year's  crop  but  18  percent  more  than  average. 

Apples  are  estimated  at  109  million  bushels,  10  percent  less  than  last 
year  and  3  percent  below  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  i960 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


CROP 


:lndi-: 


;  Indicated 


Average:  ,qcq  icated  zAverage 
1949-58  :  :Aug.  1,:  1949-5 8 

:         :  1960  : 


1959       July  1,,  Aug.  1, 
.    1960   \  1960 


uorn*  all 

bu.3 

41.6  1 

51.5 

49.1 

3,270,642 

4,861, 17oT4,079,151  \ 

4,111.954 

Wheat,  all 

II  A 
1  1  4 

19iO  i 

21.3 

25.7 

1,092,071 

1.128,151 

1,347,468 

1.361.968 

Winter 

1 1  • 

20^2 

22.8 

27. 4 

833,697 

923,449 

1,090,017 

l.llO, DlO 

All  spring 

>  1  • 

ICO 

lb.  4 

OA  fi 

oco  VIA 

204,702 

257.451 

OAR  Mft 

Durum 

1 1  < 

13.  1 

17.  0 

ion 
XV.  0 

20,682 

34.291 

OA   tt  H 

Other  spring 

II  , 

16. 2 

16.  3 

20.1 

231, olO 

184.020 

223,160 

212, 84S 

Oats 

1 1  a 

35,7 

37.7 

42.6 

1,302.996 

1.073,982 

1,140,497 

1,166.617 

Barley 

II  , 

28. 1 

27. 9 

89. 6 

oo4.^DD 

420,191 

426.508 

410, 867 

Rye 

II  1 

13.7 

15.1 

19.7 

23,164 

21.495 

29,621 

31,084 

k laxseea 

II  • 

8.4 

7.3 

8.4 

38.076 

22,709 

32.209 

28,419 

Kice            iUU  ID  • 

bag : 

l_/2, 680 

1/J, o49 

AO 

53,122 

53,099 

Sorghum  grain 

bu.: 

"  *  " 

... 

261,008 

579,178 

... 

538,885 

Cotton 

Dale* 

1/  345 

1/  462 

1/  447 

13,710 

2/  14,558 

"-- 

14,471 

xiay,  all 

ton  < 

1.48 

1.62 

1.66 

109,699 

112,764 

115,689 

115,280 

Hay,  wild 

II  < 

.  81 

.78 

.88 

10,714 

8,911 

10,528 

Xv, wis 

Hay,  alfalfa 

II  « 

2.16 

2.25 

2.29 

53,996 

64,739 

66,589 

on  AAA 

66. 263 

Hay,  clover  and 

timothy 

II  4 

1.44 

1.53 

1.55 

25,496 

22,128 

22,260 

82,818 

Hay,  lespedeza 

1 1  « 

1.07 

1.20 

1.08 

5,453 

4,377 

4,020 

3,848 

Beans,  dry  edible 

(Cleaned)  lUU  lb. 

bag- 

1/1,132 

1/1,233 

1/1(210 

16.784 

18.212 

17,296 

Peas,  dry  field 

(Cleaned)  100  lb. 

bag^ 

I  y  1,156 

1/1,458 

1/1,088 

3,112 

4.375 

3.304 

2, 758 

Soybeans  for  beans 

bu«; 

1  21.3 

24.0 

23.2 

361.270 

537,895 

... 

547,933 

Peanuts  4^/ 

lb. 

•  951 

1,096 

1.163 

1,591,648 

1.592,295 

— 

1,626,070 

Potatoes: 

cwt. 

Winter 

1 1 

'  165.0 

152.3 

151.2 

4.190 

4,005 

3.114 

3,114 

Early  spring 

II 

136. 4 

122.8 

114.9 

3.490 

3,144 

3,287 

3, 887 

Late  spring 

II  < 

5  134.8 

170.6 

184.0 

24.501 

23,558 

28,212 

28.818 

Early  summer 

II 

►  98.6 

124.1 

134.0 

12,461 

14,277 

14, 956 

15.003 

Late  summer 

II  < 

i      161. 8 

187.7 

184,7 

33,178 

33,519 

81,792 

31,794 

Fall 

II 

:    171. 6 

182.2 

184.  S 

155,598 

164,778 

174, 86f 

Total 

II 

i      158. 3 

175.2 

178.7 

233,419 

243,281 

26<,96« 

Sweetpotatoes 

II 

!  56.5 

68.0 

61.7 

19,302 

18.703 

14. 749 

14.8«t 

Tobacco 

lb. 

:  1,383 

1.563 

1.628 

2,066.165 

1,797,087 

1,842,999 

1,867,871 

Sugarcane  for  sugar 

etnd  seed 

ton 

:  22.8 

22.9 

2a.i 

6,933 

7,318 

7,744 

7,744 

Sugar  beets 

II 

:  16.0 

18.8 

18.0 

12,642 

17,015 

16,705 

16,845 

Broomcorn 

M 

:  1/  265 

1/  861 

1/  337 

33,880 

30,600 

23,200 

Hops 

lb. 

:  "1,510 

""l,619 

~1.58e 

48,273 

53,600 

48,205 

46,471 

Pasture 

pet 

:  5/  77 

5/  78 

T/Plcice 

1/  Pounds.     2/  Revised.     3/  Excludes  sweetc 

lover  an< 

1  lespedeza  hay. 

and  threshed.     5/  Condition  August  1, 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1960 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 
PRQDUqfiblSI  (fa  Thousa^sL" 


CROP 

:    Average  ! 
;   1949-58  ! 

:     1959  J 

Indicated 

July  1,      ;  August  1, 
1960       :  I960 

Apples,  Com'l,  crop  bu. 
Peaches                            "  '> 
Pears                                 •«  ! 

\J t,  a^XSa                                               ton  < 

Cherries                            "  , 
Apricots                             "  ! 
Pecans                             lb, : 

1/112,456 
:  "/ 62,528 

>  1^/  29,981 

>  ~  1  /  7  ftftA 

!     "l/  222 
t        1/  195 
1?0,  392 

1/121,787 
""1/74,339 
T/30, 191 

1/  215 
*"  230 
143,500 

X             O  f  V 

73,  239 
28,281 
3,  142 
199 

223 

lOQ  4on 

X  V  7,  TV  V 

73, 614 
27,  181 
3, 120 
196 
238 
181, 600 

U  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested. 

CITRUS  FRUITS  1/ 


Condition  August  1 

CROP 

;  Average  : 
:    1949-58  : 

1958     ;    1959  ; 

1960 

Oranges 

pcto ! 

■ 

!  71 

67 

69 

69 

Grapefruit 

II  . 

E 

:  58 

62 

63 

74 

Lemons 

II  • 

71 

73 

L  J 

76 

  . 

67 

^/  Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion 
of  harvest  the  following  year, 

MILK  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


MILK 

» 

EGGS 

MONTH  ; 

'  Average  i 
"  1949-58  i 

:   1959  . 

;      ^.^     2  Average  ! 
:    ^960     J  1949.18. 

'     1959  • 

I960 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

June  : 

12,257 

12. 059 

12,  108 

4,  877 

5, 168 

5,  176 

July  : 

:  11,382 

11,  158 

11,  219 

4,  502 

4.983 

5.  014 

Jem,  -  July  Incl, 

74,  747 

76,  923 

77,  669 

36,791 

38,208 

37,  341 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  i960 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USD  A 


ACRiSAGE 


{         Harvested  : 

For  harvest 

CROP  : 

;  Average  : 
:  1949-58  : 

1959  ! 

• 

1960 

• 

i960  percent 
of  1959 

■Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

Corn,  all 

i     79, 083 

84, 609 

83,  680 

98.  9 

Wheat,  all  j 

!     58, 700 

53, 024 

52,  995 

99o9 

Winter 

:  41,712 

40,  523 

40,  723 

100.5 

All  spring  : 

:  16,987 

12,  501 

12,  272 

98.2 

Durum  j 

1  2,110 

1,  220 

1,  718 

140.8 

Other  spring  1 

!  14,877 

11, 281 

10,  554 

93,6 

Oats  • 

;  36,686 

28,496 

27,  393 

96. 1 

Barley  ; 

;  11,815 

15, 074 

13, 883 

92, 1 

Rye  1 

1  1,676 

1,  428 

1,  576 

110,4 

Flaxseed  I 

;  4,580 

3, 132 

3,  364 

107,4 

Rice  1 

!  1,835 

1,  586 

1,595 

100,6 

Popcorn  J 

:  170 

145 

150 

102,  9 

Cotton  ; 

!  19,969 

15,090 

15,531 

102.9 

Hay,  all  ; 

:     74, 200 

69, 404 

69,  571 

100.2 

Hay,  wild  ! 

!  13,281 

11,449 

11, 901 

103.9 

Hay,  alfalfa  : 

!  24,917 

28,  740 

28,  970 

100.  8 

Hay,  clover  and  timothy  _!/  ! 

!  17,718 

14, 500 

14,  378 

99.2 

Hay,  lespedeza  i 

;  5,063 

3,644 

3,643 

100.0 

Beans,  dry  edible  i 

t  1,488 

1,  477 

1,  437 

97.  3 

Peas,  dry  field  ! 

5  272 

300 

253 

84,  3 

Soybeans  for  beans  i 

;  16,820 

22,428 

23,596 

105.2 

Peanuts  2/  i 

!  1,695 

1,453 

1,  398 

96.  2 

Potatoes 

Winter  ! 

!  27 

26 

21 

78.3 

Early  spring  ; 

!  25 

26 

29 

111.7 

Late  spring  ; 

184 

138 

153 

111.0 

Early  summer 

;  128 

115 

112 

97.4 

Late  summer 

:  208 

179 

172 

96,3 

Fall 

i  908 

905 

948 

104.8 

Total 

i  1,480 

1,388 

1,434 

103.3 

Sweetpotatoes 

(  344 

275 

232 

84.2 

Tobacco 

:  1,513 

1, 150 

1,  147 

99.7 

Sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed 

:  307 

319 

336 

105,  1 

Sugar  beets 

:  788 

905 

938 

103.6 

Broomcorn 

:  255 

170 

138 

81.2 

Hops 

:  32 

33 

29 

88c  5 

1/  Excludes  tweetclover  and  leipedeza  hay. 
^  Picked  and  threshed. 

APPROVED: 


ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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CROP  REPORTING  BOARD: 
S.  R.  Newell,  Chalnaan, 
F.  J.  Graham,  Secretary, 

R.  K.  Smith, 

R.  Royston, 

J.  R.  Gerrett, 

Earl  L.  Park, 

P.  W.  Staith, 

J.  S.  Buche, 

E.  H.  Carter, 

R.  P.  Chrlsteson, 

H.  S.  EarknesB, 
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C.  £.  Burkhead, 
B.  J.  Bruzik, 
G.  D.  Biarrell, 
W.  B.  Hudson, 
J.  R.  Kendall, 
J.  W.  Kirkbrlde, 
E,  L.  REifior, 
G.  B.  Strong, 
J.  H.  Swedberg, 
E.  C.  Wilcox. 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  I96O 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  AUGUST  1,  I96O 

Gains  in  yield  prospects  for  several  major  crops  during  July  give 
promise  of  making  I90O  the  Nation's  biggest  crop  year.    Com  prospects 
eased  \i£nmrd  dviriag  July  and  winter  -vAieat  and  oats  outyielded  earlier 
expectations.    Spring  ^eat  and  barley  prospects  shrank  as  the  major 
prodvicing  States  were  hot  and  dry. 

Ttie  all  crop  production  index  edged  upward  to  119^  or  1  point  above  the 
record  of  I958  and  1959.    Food  grain  and  oilseed  groups  indexes  are  sub- 
stantially above  a  yeau:  ago  to  give  the  real  boost  to  the  over-all  index 
and  counteract  the  lower  outlook  for  the  heavily  weighted  feed  grain  group. 
The  corapOBite  yield  per  acre  index  covering  28  leading  crops  edged  upward 
to  138,  well  below  the  record  of  1^3  in  1958,  but  above  the  135  of  1959- 

Total  feed  grain  tonnage  is  now  expected  to  fall  about  k  percent  below 
last  year.    Oat  production  is  substantially  above  last  year,  but  the  com, 
sorghum,  and  barley  crops  are  eaqpected  to  be  smaller  than  in  1959*  July 
weather  remained  too  cool  in  the  eastern  Com  Belt  to  overcome  lateness, 
bxxt  the  crop  still  holds  promise  given  noxmal  August  moisttire  and  wazmth. 
A  4.1  billion  bushel  com  crop  is  now  in  prospect,  nearly  1  percent  above 
the  forecast  a  month  ago,  but  6  percent  below  the  record  production  in  1959* 
Cool  June  and  July  weather  favored  filling  of  the  late  seeded  oats  crop 
in  the  Great  lakes  region,  but  hot,  dry  weather  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
eastward  to  the  MLsslsslppl  River  forced  maturity  too  rapidly  for  best 
filling.    Barley  prospects  declined  about  k  percent  during  July  as  hot 
dry  weather  adversely  affected  yields  in  the  heaviest  producing  northem 
States.    Sorghim  production  now  looks  to  be  7  percent  below  last  year  as 
the  acreage  is  smaller  and  yields  are  below  the  1959  record.    The  crop  is 
growing  favorably,  but  moistiire  will  be  needed  soon  in  western  portions 
of  the  Central  Plains  to  maintain  development. 

Food  grain  production  nearly  a  fifth  above  last  year  now  seems  likely. 
Winter  wheat  continued  to  outyleld  earlier  eaqpectations  as  harvest  scurried 
northward  over  the  Great  Plains.    But  excessive  heat  and  dwindling  moisture 
svrpplies  dimmed  earlier  hopes  for  spring  wheat  in  the  major  producing 
States.    Winter  wheat  production  is  a  fifth  larger  than  last  year  and  only 
5  percent  below  the  record  1958  production.    Spring  wheat  is  now  expected 
to  exceed  last  year's  small  crop  by  20  percent,  with  the  durvmi  crop  58 
percent  larger  than  last  year  and  other  spring  varieties  up  16  percent. 
Rye  production  is  nearly  a  half  larger  than  last  year,  with  yield  per 
acre  exceeding  the  1958  record  by  I.5  bushels.    Rice  prospects  continue 
favorable  with  water  supplies  expected  to  be  ample. 

Soybeans  generally  made  favorable  Jvily  growth,  but  develojanent  is 
behind  recent  years  as  much  of  the  crop  was  planted  late.    Production  is 
now  expected  to  total  5^+8  million  bushels,  2  percent  more  than  last  year, 
but  5  percent  below  the  record  1958  crop.    Flax  prospects  declined  during 
the  month  as  earlier  expectations  in  the  Dakota s  withered  in  the  July  heat. 
Peanut  production  is  expected  to  exceed  1959  by  2  percent,  with  a  larger 
crop  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  and  Southeast  area,  but  reduced  production 
in  the  Southwest.    Oilseed  supplies  should  be  well  above  average  and  a 
little  more  plentiful  than  last  year. 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS'*' 

Aug.  1,  1960 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  t-:-::i  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  ^  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65        Very  poor 
35  to  50  B5  Severe  drought 
Under  35        Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  CUHBENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTUHE  FEED  FOH  GHAZING  RtLATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERT  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASRICULTURE 


NEC.  B00o-eo<a)  agricultural  markctino  skrvice 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 


*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 

U.S.    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE  NEG.    7434  -  89(8)        AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING  SERVICE 
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CHOP  iSCJDUCriON,  Au^st  I960 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


The  cotton  crop  is  expected  to  fall  slightly  "below  last  year  as  lower 
yield  prospects  more  than  offset  a  3  percent  Increase  in  acreags*  Dry 
"bean  prospects  registered  a  slight  increase  during  July,  as  improved  pros- 
pects in  the  Northeast,  Idaho  and  Washington  overhalanced  a  sharp  drop 
in  Colorado  and  small  declines  in  several  other  Western  States,    Dry  pea 
production  prospects  dropped  sharply  during  the  past  month,  as  hot  weather 
caught  the  late  planted  Vashington  and  Idaho  acreage  too  soon  for  a  favorahi^e 
outturn,    July  weather  favored  development  of  the  late-growijog  tobacco 
crop,  £Uid  the  yield  per  acre  is  now  expected  to  top  the  previous  record*, 
Prospects  for  a  record  tonnage  of  sugar  cane  for  sugar  and  seed  were  main- 
tained, and  sugar  "beet  prospects  edged  upward  to  within  1  percent  of  the  1959 
high,    Jiily  weather  favored  harvest  of  Oregon  grass  seed  and  crimson  clover. 

Temperatures  continued  ahove  normal  in  the  West  during  July,  except  for 
a  cooler  period  early  in  the  month  in  the  southern  j)ortion„    In  the  North- 
west long  stretches  of  searing  heat  and  scanty  moisture  supplies  made  a 
potential  " tixiderhox"  of  parched  forests,  ranges,  and  ripened  saall  grain 
fields  and  "pinched"  small  grain  kernels  which  were  still  soft.  Many 
acres  were  blackened  before  fires  were  brought  under  control  and  showers  at 
the  end  of  the  month  offered  only  scattered  and  teinporary  relief. 

Above  normal  July  temperatures  in  the  Northern  Plains  broke  a  prolonged 
cool  period,  and  July  precipitation  was  scarce  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota 
to  leave  crops  begging  for  rain  as  they  enter  a  period  where  moisture  is 
essential  for  optimum  developments    The  Central  Great  Plains,  Ohio  Hiver 
Valley,  and  Great  Lakes  region  continued  to  have  predominantly  cooler  than 
normal  weather  during  July  to  hold  crop  development  to  a  sluggish  pace, 
although  rainfall  was  mostly  adequate  except  ih  the  western  part  of  the 
Central  Plainst,    July  rainfall  was  unusually  heavy  in  the  southern  Great 
Plains,  southwestern  TexaB,  and  southern  New  Mexico,    Hain  was  urgently 
needed  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  inland  portion  of  the  South- 
eastern States  where  light,  scattered  July  showers  followed  below  normal 
June  precipitation,    Atlantic  Coastal  areas  were  becoming  quite  dry  in  late 
July,  but  generous  rains  accompanied  tropical  storm  "Brenda"  from  the 
eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  up  the  Atlantic  seaboard.    Damage  from  he^vy  rains 
and  local  flooding  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
benefits  from  replenished  moisture  supplies. 

Hot,  dry  July  weather  has  put  a  heavy  drain  on  irrigation  water  in  the 
West,    Most  of  the  major  storage  projects  are  expected  to  have  suffioient 
water  to  mature  row  crops,  as  lower  value  crops  such  as  alfalfa  and  pas- 
tures are  not  being  watered  where  supplies  are  lowo 

Small  grain  harvest  was  later  than  last  year  in  most  central  and 
eaatera  aresis  of  the  Nation,  but  moved  along  rapidl>  during  July  with 
only  minor  interruptions  from  showers-,    iTom  tho  Pacific  »oT-thwe3t  east- 
ward through  the  Northern  Great  Plains,  the  hot,  dry  July  days  rorced 
maturity  progress  up  to  or  ahead  of  a  year  ago,  but  took  their  toll  b> 
shrinking  the  potential  yield.    By  August  1,  winter  wheat  was  mostly 
cleared  from  the  fields  except  in  the  most  northern  areas  and  higher 
elevations  in  the  western  mountains.    Spring  wheat  harvest  was  nearly  half 
finished  in  South  Dakota  and  started  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota, 
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In  Montana  and  the  Northvfest,  development  varies  from  late  heading  to  ripe, 
with  some  harvest  in  earnest  fields.    Rye  haorvest  is  nearly  finished  in 
latest  harvest  areas.    Barley  harvest  was  about  finished  in  California, 
starting  in  the  Northwest,  and  an  eighth  of  the  North  Datota  acreage  was 
threshed  or  combined.    Spring  oats  seeding  was  much  later  than  last  year 
in  the  major  oats  areas.    Harvest  started  near  the  end  of  July  in  New  York, 
and  Wisconsin  and  was  well  advanced  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 
In  the  DaJcotae,    where  hot  weather  forced  maturity,  harvest  was  well  along 
in  South  Dakota  and  swathing  started  about  mid -month  in  North  Dakota.  Flax 
harvest  is  well  along  in  California  and  about  a  fourth  of  the  North  Dakota 
acreage  is  ripening.    Limited  rice  harvest  started  in  the  South  in  late 
July,  and  early  varieties  were  heading  in  California. 

A  dry  hot  July  in  the  West  retarded  growth  of  hay,  and  pasture  and 
range  grasses,  but  was  favorable  for  cutting  and  ctoring  high  quality  hay. 
Pasture  condition  for  the  Nation  on  August  1  was  above  average,  but  shows 
marked  sectional  variation.    Western  forage  supplies  are  poorest  in  the 
area  couprising  Utah,  Wyoming,  southern  Montana,  and  western  South  Dakota. 
Pasture  and  range  prospects  declined  significantly  in  the  northern  Great 
Plains  during  JxJly,  but  are  far  better  than  on  August  1  a  year  ago.  Generoxis 
rains  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico  boosted  late  suianer  grazing  con- 
ditions.   Light  scattered  summer  rainfall  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  north- 
em  Alabama,  and  Georgia  have  left  pastures  short  and  brown  and  reduced  hay 
yields.    Pastures  in  the  Northeast  and  Mtfi-West^  are  generally  well  above 
average,  and  July  weather  was  mostly  favorable  for  curing  good  quality 
second  hay  cuttings  in  contrast  to  the  overmatured  rain-damaged  first 
cuttings . 

Pastiires  in  ^he  liiddle  and  South  Atlantic  sections  deteriorated  more 
rapidly  than  usual  dating  July,  but  rains  at  the  end  of  the  month  gave 
promise  of  better  gaazing. 

Total  production  of  deciduous  fruit  is  expected  to  be  T  percent  smaller 
than  in  1959,  but  three  percent  above  average.    Only  the  sweet  oherry  and 
apricot  croos  are  expcicted  to  be  larger  than  in  1959-    Total  tonnage  of 
edible  nuts"  is  exi)o..-.ed  to  be  the  same  as  last  year  with  incr.i&3  :ci  production 
of  pecans  and  walcivt.'  offsetting  smaUer  crops  of  almonds  and  fixt;e..-ts.  July 
weather  was  generally  satisfactory  for  developing  the  new  (1960-6I;  citrus 
crop. 

Summer  vegetable  production,  excluding  melons,  is  expected  to  be  1  per- 
cent larger  than  in  1959  and  the  crop  of  summer  melons  is  7  percent  above 
last  year.    Production  of  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  cucumbers  is  considerably 
larger  than  last  year,  but  a  lower  volume  is  expected  for  such  i^ortant 
crc^s  as  sweet  com,  onions,  tomatoes,  and  celery.    late  suimer  potato 
nr-f^duotion  is  F  percent  below  last  year,  but  the  fall  potato  crop  is  ex- 
acted      De  6  percent  larger  than  in  1959-    Prospective  sweetpotato  pro- 
fl^^zlon,  already  the  smallest  in  nearly  k  decades,  shrank  3  percent  during 
July. 

Commercial  processing  vegetable  tonnage  of  6  in?)ortant  crops,  usually 
accounting  for  about  seven-eighths  of  the  total,  is  1  percent  above  last  year. 
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Snap  beans  and  cabbage  contracted  for  kraut  are  sharply  above  last  year  and 
tomtoes  shov7  a  moderate  increase.    Sweet  com  and  green  pea  production  is 
expected  to  fall  substantially  below  last  year,  but  spinach  is  only  slightly 


July  egg  production  was  1  percent  larger  than  in  I959,  with  increases 
m  the  South  and  West  more  than  offsetting  the  smaller  output  in  the  North- 
east.   July  laying  rates  were  higher  than  a  year  ago  in  all  regions  except 
the  West.    Laying  flock  numbers  on  Aiogust  1  were  1  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.    Potential  layers,  including  piaiets  not  of  laying  age,  were  9  per- 
cent less  than  last  August  1  and  the  smallest  since  estimates  were  started 
in  1938. 

Mills,  production  during  July  was  1  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  but  1 
percent  below  average  for  the  month. 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OP  CROP  PRODUCTION,  BY  GROUPS  OF  CROPS 

 mTED_3TATES,_l^'+2-60  (iSl^T-if^lOO) 

-  All       :  Feed'':lay  &  T  Food  :  Vege-~:  Sugar    :~  ~  "  :  T  "oil" 
:rop8  l/:^ains:forage2^ins:  tables  :_cra£8  .  Cotton^Tobacco .  ^  ^ 

101          103"  "    99        H9       100  ■*     "95  "112  98  ~  loo 

97          104       106        83       102        117        70  101  115 

99          97      110        82        95         93      106  116  106 

104  103  106  105  90  95  106  112  104 
103  101  109  96  101  106  115  102  103 
101          106       108        85        98        118        96  111  116 

105  112       115         80       102        107       103  109  128 

106  112  109  84  109  108  93  108  152 
106  122  122  79  104  124  77  83  147 
118  135  122  117  108  122  60  85  180 
118         142      115       93      103       135      103  89  161 


Year 

19%" 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1959  2/ 


1960_2/:_  112  _  118     _lll_  _10h        134  _  _102  ^3_  _  166 

1/  Includes  fruits  and  nuts,  some  other~crqps  not~in  the  separate  groups 
shown,  and  farm  geurdens.    2/  Preliminary,    y  Indicated. 

CORN;    Production  of  all  com  is  now  forecast  at  4,13^  million  bushels  — 
6  percent  below  last  year's  record  crop.    The  slight  increase  from 
the  July  forecast  is  largely  due  to  in5)roved  yield  prospects  in  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa.    The  yield  per  harvested  acre  at  49-1  bushels  is  below  last  year's 
51.5  bushel  yield,  but  far  above  the  4l.6  bushel  average.    Much  of  the  com 
was  planted  late  this  year  and  while  the  crop  made  good  progress  during  Jxily, 
development  is  generally  behind  normal  for  Avigust  1.    In  some  southern  States 
harvest  for  silage  is  underway  and  picking  has  started  on  a  few  early  fields 
for  grain. 

In  the  Corn  Belt,  prospective  production  is  47  million  bushels  above  the 
July  forecast.    Tecperatures  in  most  States  were  cool  during  much  of  July 
giving  way  to  a  warming  trend  late  in  the  month.  Hot  weather  the  last  half 
of  the  montli  in  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  western  Wisconsin  speeded  growth, 
but  placed  a  heavy  drain  on  moisture  supplies.    The  crop  made  rapid  progress 
during  July,  but  is  still  behind  the  normal  stage  of  development.    In  Ohio 
and  Indicina,  July   rainfall  was  below  normal,  but  soil  moisture  is  generally 
adequate  except  for  dry  areas  in  western  Ohio  and  northeast  and  sputhwest 
Indiana.    Early  planted  fields  have  reached  the  roasting  ear  stage.  Some 
Illinois  fields  were  beginning  to  need  rain  by  A^agust  1.  About  45  percent  >  ■ 
of  the  crop  in  that  State  has  started  to  tassel  conpared  with  85  percent  a 
year  ago.    Soils  in  northwestern  and  north  central  Iowa  are  becoming  dry. 
However,  additional  rain  would  benefit  the  entire  State.    By  August  1,  three - 
fifths  of  the  Iowa  crop  had  tasseled  compared  with  85  percent  a  year  earlier. 
Com  is  developing  rapidly  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  but  a  good  soaking  rain 
is  needed  except  in  eastern  and  central  Wisconsin.    Hot,  dry  weather  has  not 
yet  caused  serious  damage  to  the  Dakota  crop,  but  rain  was  badly  needed, 
particularly  in  westem  areas,  as  July  ended;  early  August  rains  will  be 
beneficial.    Cora  has  made  good  progress  in  eastern  Kansas  and  prospects  in 
eastern  Nebraska  are  excellent.    However,  iBmaining  areas  of  these  States 
need  rain.  -  9  - 
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In  the  Atlantic  area,  yield  prospects  are  good.    Most  States  were 
Ibecoraing  critically  dry  "by  late  July,  "but  heavy  rains  accompanying 
tropical  storm  "Brenda"  replenished  moisture  suirplies.    Dry  weather 
had  already  hurt  prospects  fo;*  early  corn  in  a  few  southern  areas,  hut 
moisture  is  now  adequate  in  southern  States  to  carry  most  of  the  crot) 
to  maturity.    Prospects  continue  good  in  most  South  Central  States  although 
additional  rain  would  he  heneficial.    Drought  in  southern  parts  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  and  northern  Alabama  has  reduced  prospective 
yields  in  those  States.    Timely  July  rains  gave  the  crop  a  "boost  in  the 
Blacklands  and  northeast  areas  of  Texas.    Rains  in  early  Avigust  relieved 
dry  soil  conditions  in  Kentucky.    In  the  West,  hot  dry  weather  during 
July  was  unfavorable  for  dryland  corn.    However,  most  of  the  acreage  is 
irrigated  and  has  excellent  -orospects.    Supplies  of  irrigation  water  are 
expected  to  "be  adequate  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  except  in  parts 
of  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

ALL  V/BEAT;    Production  of  all  wheat  is  estimated  at  1,362  million  "bushels, 
an  increase  of  1  percent  over  a  month  ago,  a  fifth  a"bove  the 

1959  production  and  nearly  a  fourth  a"bove  average.    Indicated  yield  per 
harvested  acre  at  25.7  bushels  ranks  as  the  second  highest  of  record  and 
is  nearly  7  bushels  above  average. 

V/IMTER  WHEAT;    The  northward  sweep  of  winter  wheat  harvest  through  the 

Great  Plains  brought  continued  surprisingly  large  outturns 
that  swelled  production  to  1,117  million  bushels.    Important  -oroduction 
gains  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Ohio  more  than  offset  significant 
declines  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Montana,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon  to 
push  production  2  percent  above  the  previous  month.    The  1960  otov  ranks 
as  the  second  largest  of  record  behind  the  1958  crot),  but  is  a  fifth  larger 
than  the  1959  crop  and  exceeds  average  production  by  a  third.    The  average 
yield  of  27.4  bushels  ranks  as  the  second  highest  of  record  and  exceeds  the 
avereige  yield  by  more  than  7  bushels. 

Harvest  moved  near  completion  during  July  as  the  relatively  late 

1960  croTi  spurted  through  maturity  and  harvest  under  favorable  conditions. 
Outturns  that  frequently  far  exceeded  earlier  expectations  in  Colorado, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska  pushed  yields  to  record  or  unusvially  high  levels, 
ranked  production  among  the  "best,  and  accotinted  for  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  U.  S.  crop.    Grain  produced  thro\ighout  the  Great  Plains  States  was 

of  unusually  high  test  weight,  but  protein  content  was  below  average. 

Production  realized  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  Corn  Belt  States 
droTJped  below  that  expected  a  month  ago  although  harvest  boosted  yields 
in  Ohio*    Yields  were  somewhat  disappointing  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
In  addition  to  excessi^ie  moisture  during  late  June  in  the  upper  Iwississippi 
River  area,  significant  infestations  of  plant  diseases  reduced  final  outturns 
below  earlier  favorable  prospects.    Ohio  experienced  unusiially  favorable  weather 
during  the  filling  period  that  swelled  heads  to  record  yields. 

Pacific  Coast  and  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  States  were  caught  by 
unusually  high  temperatures  and  limited  soil  moisture  sut)T)lies  during 
July  that  materially  reduced  yields  on  later  maturing  acreage.  Harvest 
was  well  advanced  by  August  1  with  most  remaining  fields  located 
at  higher  elevations. 
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OTHER  SPRING  WHEAT;    Spring  wheat  production  other  than  durum  was  reduced  to 

213  million  bushels  as  much  of  the  important  producing 
area  experienced  dry  weather  and  high  temperatures  during  July,    The  pros- 
pective production  is  l6  percent  above  last  year,  but  8  percent  below  average. 
Indicated  yields  remain  relatively  high  at  20ol  bushels  per  acre,  aJ.most  U,0 
bushels  above  last  year  and  average o 

The  major  producing  area  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  experienced  high 
temperatures  and  limited  soil  moisture  during  most  of  July  which  hastened 
maturity  and  shriveled  grain  in  late  planted  fields*    Dryland  wheat  in 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon  was  damaged  by  dry,  hot  weather,  but  irrigated 
acreage  made  satisfactory  progress,,    The  flinnesota  crop  developed  well 
under  earlier  cool  temperatures  and  prospects  remained  unchanged.  Harvest 
is  progressing  rapidly  in  southern  areas  of  spring  wheat  productions 

DURUM  WHEAT;    The  prospective  crop  of  durum  wheat  is  forecast  at  32,7  million 

bushels,  down  $  percent  from  July  Ic    A  crop  of  this  size 
would  be  three  fifths  larger  than  last  year's  small  production  and  a  fifth 
above  average.    Yield  at  19.0  bushels  per  acre  is  the  third  highest  of  recordo 

Dry  weather  was  the  rule  over  the  durum  wheat  area  during  much  of  July 
and  high  temperat^ores  pushed  plant  growth  to  an  early  maturity.  North 
Dakota  prospects  of  2^o7  million  bushels  are  loU  million  bushels  less  than 
the  July  1  forecasts    Harvest  had  just  started  the  first  week  of  August  but 
more  than  half  of  the  crop  was  turning  ripe,    Montana  prospects  were  dimmed 
somewhat  as  July  heat  reduced  yields.    Harvest  was  well  along  in  South 
Dakota  by  August  1  and  earlier  fields  turned  out  better  than  expected  <>  The 
Minnesota  crop  withstood  the  heat  and  prospects  were  unchanged  from  July  1. 

OATS;    Oat  crop  prospects  improved  slightly  during  July  and  production  was 

estimated  at  1,16?  million  bushels  on  August  lo    This  is  2  percent 
above  the  July  1  forecast,  9  percent  above  last  year's  small  crop,  but  10 
percent  below  average o    As  harvest  progressed  over  the  Nation,  yields  turned 
out  better  than  expected  even  though  there  were  several  periods  of  unusually 
hot  weather  in  areas  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,    The  prospective  yield 
per  acre  for  the  Nation,  at  U2,6  bushels,  is  5  bushels  above  last  year's 
yield  and  7  bushel.s  above  average. 

Prospects  in  the  important  West  North  Central  States  declined  during 
July  as  adverse  weather  lowered  yields  in  the  major  producing  States  of  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota,    This  region  is  now  expected  to  produce  61^ 
million  bushels — 1  percent  less  than  was  indicated  on  July  1,  but  22  percent 
more  than  last  year,,    In  Iowa,  harvest  was  about  two-thirds  completed  while 
in  Minnesota  only  about  one-fifth  of  this  year's  acreage  was  cuto  Harvesting 
operations  in  these  States  are  somewhat  behind  a  year  ago  and  average  due 
largely  to  a  late  planting  seasono 

In  the  East  North  Central  States,  July  rains  and  cool  weather  were  near 
ideal  for  development  of  the  cropo    Improved  prospects  for  the  region  pushed 
production  9  percent  above  the  July  1  forecast  and  3  percent  above  last  year's 
crop.    As  of  August  1,  harvest  was  well  advanced  in  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
over  one-half  completed  in  Ohio,  and  just  getting  underway  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin, 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  prospects  increased  nearly  6  percent 
during  July,  helped  by  moderate  improvement  in  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
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In  the  South  Atlantic  region,  estimated  production  remained  26  percent  below 
last  year,  A  slight  production  increase  was  indicated  for  the  South  Central 
region  as  yields  were  above  earlier  expectations  in  Tezasc 

In  the  West,  prospeota  declined  6  percent  during  July  due  largely  to 
hot,  dry  weather, 

SOYBEANS  t    Production  of  soybeans  is  forecast  at  $hS  ndllion  bushels  based 

on  August  1  conditions o    This  is  2  percent  above  last  year  and  is 
the  second  highest  of  record,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  $Q0  million  bushels 
produced  in  1958,    The  indicated  yield  of  23*2  bushels  per  acre  is  nearly  a 
bushel  below  last  year,  thus  the  increased  production  is  due  entirely  to 
the  larger  acreage  for  harvest. 

Soybean  conditions  on  August  1  vary  widely  ranging  from  poor  to  excellent 
even  in  individual  States,    Much  of  the  crop  was  planted  late,  especially 
in  the  main  producing  areao    However,  progress  was  generally  good  during  July 
although  some  sections  were  beginning  to  need  rain  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  the  major  States  of  the  North  Central  area,  yields  are  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  or  slightly  below  last  year.    In  Ohio  the  crop  is  only 
slightly  behind  normal  with  about  30  percent  of  the  crop  starting  to  pod 
by  the  end  of  July,    The  Indiana  crop  is  much  later  than  usual  with  2$  per- 
cent of  the  fields  setting  pods  by  July  29  compared  with  55  percent  a  year 
earlier.    Yields  in  both  Indiana  and  Ohio  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year, 

Illinois  has  a  wide  variation  in  development  with  the  crop  averaging 
about  a  week  later  ttian  usual  and  more  than  10  days  later  than  in  1959. 
The  expected  yield  of  26  bushels  per  acre  is  one-half  bushel  less  than  the 
yield  last  year.    In  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  the  crop  is  also  later  than  usual, 
but  made  good  progress  during  July,    Prospective  yields  are  below  last 
year  in  both  States,    The  indicated  yield  of  23  bushels  per  acre  in  Missouri 
is  the  same  as  1959.    In  that  State  there  has  been  too  much  rain  in  the 
north,  dry  weather  in  the  southwest  with  the  central  and  southeast  areas  in 
good  condition.    Recent  hot  weather  has  damaged  some  late  planted  beans. 

In  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  areas  most  soybean  acreage  was  planted 
at  near  normal  dates  and  with  favorable  weather  during  July  the  crop  made 
good  progress.    Yield  prospects  in  all  producing  States  are  above  average 
with  indicated  yields  near  or  above  the  relatively  high  yields  of  last  year. 

Conditions  in  the  South  Central  States  vary  rather  widely  with  pros- 
pective yields  for  the  area  down  more  than  2  bushels  from  last  year,  but 
still  well  above  average.    Conditions  are  excellent  in  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see with  slightly  below  record  yields  indicated,    Mississippi  soybeans  have 
been  damaged  by  drought  and  yields  well  below  last  year  are  expected, 
Arkansas,  the  fouirbh  largest  producer  in  the  Nation  last  year,  was  beginning 
to  need  rain  by  August  1  although  actual  damage  was  still  light.    Much  of 
the  Arkansas  crop  is  late  and  will  need  considerably  more  moisture.  Some 
early  planted  beans  are  grassy  and  weedy  due  to  lack  of  cultivation  caused 
by  the  rainy  weather  in  Juneo 
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BARLEY:    A  total  production  of  ^11  million  bushels  of  barl^  is  indicated 

for  i960.    Although  prospects  for  the  our rent  crop  declined  nearly 
k  percent  during  July,  the  forecast  production  is  only  2  percent  belov;  the 
large  1959  crop.    It  exceeds  substantially  the  19^9-58  average  crop  of  33^ 
million  bushels.    The  acreage  of  beurley  for  harvest  as  grain  is  8  percent 
less  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1959«    This  reduction  is  partially  offset 
by  a  higher  expected  yield,  29,6  bushels  compared  with  27,9  bushels  per  acre 
in  1959. 

The  outlook  in  several  States  is  for  larger  crop&  than  in  1959.  Among 
these  are  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  North  Dakota.    In  the  high  producing 
State  of  California,  harvest  is  nearly  finished  with  an  outturn  slightly 
greater  than  last  year.    The  crop  in  the  important  States  of  Montana, 
Washington,  and  North  Dakota  was  hurt  by  the  hot,  dry  July  weather.  Pros- 
pects in  Montana  and  Washington  are  much  below  a  month  ago.    In  Korth 
Dakota,  where  harvest  has  Just  started,  the  crop  has  been  affected  adversely 
by  J\ily  weather,  but  production  is  expected  to  exceed  last  year's  drought 
reduced  outturn.    Minnesota's  acreage  is  about  one-third  cut  and  the  crop  is 
down  3  percent  from  1959. 

Yields  are  well  below  last  year  in  Montana  and  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
but  better  than  in  1959  throughout  the  G-reat  Plains  areas <>    Barley  in 
California  is  expected  to  yield  kO  bushels  per  acre,  up  from  the  39»0 
bushels  last  year.    In  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  eastward,  yields  are 
above  1959  in  most  States. 

RYE;    Rye  production  is  estimated  at  3 1,08'^, 000  bushels,  45  percent  larger 
than  the  1959  crop,  3^  percent  above  average  and  5  percent  above  the 
July  1  forecast.    Production  is  3  percent  smaller  than  the  large  1958  crop, 
but  is  larger  than  in  any  other  year  since  19^2.    The  good  yield  indicated 
on  July  1  was  further  increased  by  generally  favorable  weather  for 
maturity  and  harvest*    Most  of  the  crop  mat\ired  ahead  of  the  hot  July 
weather,  and  harvest  was  nearing  completion  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  19.7  bushels,  the  highest  of  records  This 
is  1b5  bushels  above  the  previous  record  of  18,2  bushels  in  1958  and  6.0 
bushels  above  average. 

North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  the  principal  producing  States, 
accoTint  for  39  percent  of  total  I960  production.    The  crop  matured  under 
favorable  conditions    and  most  of  it  was  cut,  swathed  or  combined  by 
August  1,    Record  high  yields  are  estimated  for  both  States.    Of  the 
remaining  States  producing  more  than  one  million  bushels,  yields  in 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  euad  Oklahoma  reached  new  record  highs.  In 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Washington  yields  are  at  or  near  record  highs, 

RICE;    Production  of  rice  is  estimated  at  53.0  million  equivalent  100- 
pound  bags,  slightly  below  last  year.    The  acreage  for  harvest  is 
somewhat  above  last  year,  but  lower  prospective  yields  are  offsetting. 
The  yield  per  acre  of  3,320  pounds  is  29  pouhds  below  the  record  yield 
last  year.    Prospective  yields  improved  during  July  in  Missouri, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  remained  unchanged  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 
but  were  reduced  in  California, 
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In  the  Southern  area,  which  includes  Missouri,  ^fi.ssissippi^  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  a  crop  of  UO, 292, 000  bags  is  in  prospect  compared 
with  UO, 012, 000  bags  produced  last  year.    Record  equaling  yields  are  ex- 
pected in  Louisiana  and  Texasg    The  Arkansas  and  Missouri  yields  are  second 
only  to  last  year's  record  and  Mississippi  is  above  last  year,  but  smaller 
than  record. 

The  crop  made  good  progress  in  the  Southern  States  during  July,  Water 
supplies  are  considered  ample  as  droughty  conditions  were  relieved  in  Texas 
and  Arkansas  in  late  June.    In  Louisiana  danger  of  salt  water  intrusion  in 
some  coastal  areas  was  removed  by  recent  rains,    A  few  fields  of  early  rice 
were  harvested  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  the  last  week  of  July  and  some  fields 
are  being  drained  for  harvest.    Harvest  is  not  expected  to  become  general 
until  the  last  half  of  August o    Some  early  rice  is  heading  in  Arkansas  and 
rfi-ssissippi  and  nitrogen  application  to  later  rice  is  almost  con^leted. 

In  California,  expected  production  is  12,672,000  bags  compared  with 
13,110,000  bags  last  year«    The  yield  of  U,UOO  pounds  is  below  the  July  1 
forecast  and  the  record  yield  estimated  last  year.    Fields  are  more  weedy 
than  normal  and  drifting  of  seed  during  planting  left  some  open  spaces. 
Hot  weather  has  prompted  excellent  growth  and  most  fields  are  showing  good 
color.    The  crop  is  about  a  week  ahead  of  schedule  and  early  varieties  are 
heading, 

POPCORN;    Popcorn  growers  in  17  producing  States  planted  158*100  acres  of 

popcorn  this  year  and  expect  to  harvest  lU9,500  acres  or  3  percent 
more  than  last  year.    Acreage  planted  this  year  is  about  h  percent  larger 
than  in  19^9  but  about  12  percent  below  the  10-year  average  of  180,^00  acres 
plantede    Acreage  losses  have  been  larger  than  last  year  due  mostly  to  floods 
in  main  Corn  Belt  area« 

Acreage  for  harvest  varies  considerably  from  State  to  State,    The  most 
significant  change  is  in  Kentucky  where  2$  percent  more  acreage  is  expected 
to  be  harvested  than  last  year.    The  "other-State"  group  shows  about  2  per- 
ijent  more  acreage  than  last  year.    Of  the  major  producing  States,  Indiana 
leads  with  29,000  acres  for  harvest  followed  by  Illinois  with  2Li,000  acres 
and  Kentucky  third  with  21,^00  acres  for  harvest. 

The  I960  planting  season  got  off  to  a  rather  slow  start  in  many  areas 
because  of  too  much  rainfall.    Later,  after  the  crop  was  up,  considerable 
acreage  was  washed  out,  particularly  in  the  main  Corn  Belt  areas.  Some 
intended  acreage  was  not  planted,  and  sOTie  acreage  lost  was  not  re-planted 
because  of  lateness  of  the  season.    Considerable  acreage  is  later  than  usual 
and  vulnerable  to  frost  damage  in  some  areas. 

Growing  conditions  at  present  are  mostly  good.    Most  corn  is  reported 
in  good  condition  and  growing  well  in  important  producing  areas,  particularly 
in  C^io,  southern  Illinois,  Nebraska  and  parts  of  Iowa,    Prospects  in  Ken- 
tucky were  very  good  until  late  July  when  hot,  dry  winds  did  some  damage. 
However,  rains  fell  in  early  August,    Conditions  have  been  favorable  in  the 
Eastern  States,  but  in  Alabama  dry  weather  has  cut  prospects  sharply.  In 
the  Western  States  of  Idaho  and  Colorado,  conditions  vary  from  backward  in 
Idaho  because  of  late  freezes  to  good  in  Colorado  where  water  supplies  are 
generally  adequate  for  the  acreage. 
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As  usual  for  this  report,  the  1959  production  was  re-evalviated  and 
now  stands  at  289  million  pounds  compared  with  283  million  pounds 
estimated  December  last  year.    The  first  estimate  of  1960  production 
will  be  published  in  December  1960, 

SORGHUMS  PGR  (SAIH;    Sorghum  grain  production  is  forecast  at  539  million 

bushels,  7  percent  below  last  year  and  12  percent 
below  the  record  production  in  1958.    A  smaller  acreage  was  planted  this 
year,  and  yield  per  acre  is  expected  to  fall  short  of  last  year's 
record.    Moisture  suT>plie»  are  good  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains,  but 
getting  short  in  the  Central  Plains  and  much  of  the  Southeast.  Growing 
conditions  to  August  1  indicate  14,9  million  acres  for  harvest  as  grain. 
The  acreage  for  grain  harvest,  by  States,  irill  be  published  next  month. 

In  Texas,  where  nearly  half  of  the  U,  S.  orou  is  exoected,  harvest 
is  about  finished  in  the  Coastal  Bend  and  South  where  dry  weather  in 
liay  and  June  reduced  yields.    Moisture  supplies  are  favorable  in  the 
remainder  of  Texas  and  also  in  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico.    The  crop  is 
nearly  ready  for  harvest  on  the  Texas  Low  Plains  and  growth  on  the 
High  Plains  varies  from  6  inches  high  to  fully  headed.    In  Kansas, 
planting  was  timely,  stands  are  good  and  progress  was  exceptionally 
favorable  to  mid-July,  but  the  western  and  central  T>arts  of  the  State 
now  need  rain  to  maintain  development,    Nebraska's  crop  got  off  to  a 
relatively  slow  start  but  has  been  catching  up  in  recent  v;eeks,  althovigh 
moisture  is  now  getting  short  in  the  west.    About  one -third  of  the 
acreage  was  headed  by  A\igu«1t  1,    Rain  will  be  needed  soon  to  maintain 
prospects  in  South  Dakota  and  on  the  non-irrigated  land  in  eastern 
Colorado. 

In  California  and  Arizona,  the  outlook  is  favorable  although  yield 
prospects  are  a  little  below  the  high  levels  realized  in  1959.  Most 
States  east  of  the  Great  Plains  expect  lower  yields  than  last  year, 
although  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  area  yields  per  acre  are  expected  to 
equal  or  exceed  1959, 

FLAXSEED;    Production  of  flaxseed  is  estimated  at  28  million  bushels, 

25  percent  more  than  the  1959  production,  but  25  percent 
less  than  average.    The  larger  production  this  year  is  due  to  an 
increase  of  more  than  5  percent  in  acreage  and  more  than  a  bushel  increase 
in  yield  per  acre  over  1959.    This  year's  yield  is  the  same  as  the  ten- 
year  average,  while  the  acreage  for  harvest  is  1.2  million  acres  below 
average . 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  the  three  most  important 
flax  growing  States,  are  expected  to  produce  91  TOrcent  of  the  1960 
crop.    Generally,  the  crop  looks  less  laromising  than  a  month  earlier  in 
the  Dakotas  due  to  a  prolonged  period  of  hot,  dry  July  weather. 
Also,  flax  yields  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  have  been  reduced 
by  hot  weather.    In  the  remaining  States  where  flax  is  unharvested, 
yield  ■nrospects  were  unchanged  from  a  month  earlier. 

Develo-pment  of  flax  in  North  Dakota  compares  favorably  with  last 
year.    By  the  first  of  August,  10  TDercent  had  not  bloomed,  62  percent 
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was  in  bloom  or  past  blooming  but  still  green,  and  the  remainder  was 
ripening.    In  South  Dakota,  10  percent  of  the  acreage  was  ripe  with 
harvesting  just  getting  underway.    In  Minnesota,  75  percent  of  the  flax 
was  in  the  boll- setting  stage  by  the  first  of  August  with  harvesting 
operations  eacpected  to  start  soon  in  a  few  southwestern  localities. 

PEANUTS:    The  acreage  of  peanuts  to  be  picked  and  threshed  is  estimated  at 

1,398,000  acres,  about  k-  percent  below  the  1,^53*000  acres  harvested 
for  nuts  last  year  and  18  percent  below  average.    Except  for  the  two  drouth 
years  of  195^  and  I956  it  would  be  the  smallest  acreage  picked  and  tlaresbed 
since  1933*    The  decreased  acreage  is  all  in  the  Southeast  ejad  Southwest  areas 
as  the  acreage  in  the  Virginia- Carolina  area  is  the  same  as  in  1959 «  l^ch 
of  the  k  percent  decrease  in  the  Sotrtheast  and  the  5  percent  in  the  Southwest 
can  be  attributed  to  acreage  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  program  although 
dry  weather  at  planting  time  in  the  Southwest  prevented  satisfactory  germina- 
tion and  wet  fields  later  in  May  prevented  scaae  growers  from  getting  in  their 
full  intended  acreage. 

Production  of  peanuts  is  estimated  at  1,626  million  pounds,  about  2 
percent  above  last  yeex  and  the  average  production.    In  the  Virginia-Carolina 
area  production  is  forecast  at  526  million  pounds,  9  percent  above  1959*  In 
the  Southeast  area  production  at  778  million  pounds  is  about  3  percent  above 
last  year  while  the  production  estimated  for  the  Southwest  at  322  million 
pounds  is  9  percent  under  the  1959  crop. 

Growing  conditions  since  planting  time  have  been  almost  ideal  in  all 
three  areas  and  the  crop  on  August  1  was  in  excellent  shape  throughout  the 
belt.    Scattered  showers  and  moderate  rains  prevailed  throughout  July  over  the 
Virginia-Carolina  and.  Southeast  areas  and  the  crop  has  not  suffered  from  lack 
of  moisture.    In  the  Southwest  area,  central  and  north  Texas  and  C&lahoma  were 
needing  rain  the  first  part  of  July.    This  was  supplied  by  rains  ranging  from 
showers  to  heavy  dowrrpours  over  all  of  the  section  about  mid-July.    As  of 
August  1  all  sections  of  this  area  had  adequate  moisture  except  for  a  few 
small  localities  in  South  Texas.    Digging  of  the  early  crop  began  in  late 
July  with  growers  veiy  optimistic  over  prospects. 

DRY  BEANS;    Dry  bean  production  prospects  as  of  August  1  were  indicated 

at  IJ.k  million  bags  (lOO  pounds  clean  basis).    This  is  a 
slight  increase  from  the  fosrecast  of  a  month  ago,  5  percent  below  last 
year,  but  k  percent  above  average.    Yield  prospects  are  generally  good 
except  in  the  dryland  areas  of  Colorado,  where  lack  of  moisture  caused 
considerable  deterioration.    The  indicated  yield  of  1,210  povmds  per 
acre  is  equal  to  the  1956  yield  and  is  exceeded  only  by  the  1,233  poxmds 
per  acre  harvested  from  the  1959  crop. 

In  the  Northeast  bean  area,  weather  was  generally  favorable  during 
July  and  yield  indications  improved  in  Maine,  New  York,  and  i'tlchigan. 
In  both  New  Yoik  and  Michigan,  there  are  many  late  planted  beans  i^ich 
are  vulnerable  to  frost  damage.    Early  planted  beans  in  Michigan  started 
to  bloom  in  late  July  and  some  beans  may  be  harvested  as  early  as  the  last 
week  in  August. 
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In  the  Northwest  bean  &rea.,  prospects  also  improved.    Small  declines  in 
Montana  and  Wyoming  were  more  than  offset  by  substantial  increases  in  both 
Idaho  and  Washington.    Nebraska  maintained  the  favorable  prospects  of  a 
month  ago.    In  the  Pinto  area  of  the  Southwest,  Colorado  showed  a  sharp 
decline  from  last  months    The  irrigated  sections  of  the  State  showed  little 
change,  but  conditions  in  the  dryland  areas  dropped  sharply  as  little  rain- 
fall was  received  during  July.    Utah  and  Arizona  also  declined,  with  no 
change  reported  in  New  Mexico,  where  most  of  the  dry  bean  acreage  is  now 
irrigated.    In  California  Large  and  Baby  Limas  maintained  the  excellent 
prospects  of  a  month  ago.    Other  dry  bean  conditions  are  also  good  although 
slightly  below  July  1.    High  temperatures  in  July  caused  damage  to  the  set 
in  some  early  fields.    Some  Garbanzos  and  early  planted  KLackeyes  have  been 
cut  in  Southern  California. 

DRY  PEAS;    Dry  pea  production,  estimated  at  2,752,000  bags  (100  pounds  clean 

basis),  is  down  shairply  from  a  month  ago,  and  is  more  than  a 
third  below  last  year's  production.    The  sharp  decrease  from  a  month  ago  is 
the  result  of  reduced  yields  in  the  Washington- Idaho  area. 

Abnormally  hot  and  dry  weather  during  July  reduced  earlier  ejqpected 
yields  in  the  major  producing  areas  of  Washington  and  Idaho.    Much  of  the 
acreage  was  planted  late  which  also  attributed  to  the  drop  in  prospects  in 
these  two  States.    Harvest  got  underway  in  the  early  areas  of  these  States 
d\n:'ing  the  last  half  of  July.    Prospects  on  the  email  acreage  in  other 
States  showed  little  or  no  decline  except  in  North  Dakota  where  deterioration 
occurred  from  the  heat  and  dry  weather. 

HAys    Production  of  hay  of  all  kinds  this  year  is  forecast  at  115.3  million 
tons — 2  percent  more  than  last  year  and  5  percent  above  average.  The 
August  forecast  is  slightly  below  the  prospects  a  month  ago.    Lack  of 
siifficient  rain  for  optimum  plant  growth  in  some  areas,  particulaxly  in 
lespedeza  producing  States,  contributed  primarily  to  this  reduction. 
Production  in  each  State  of  the  East  North  Central  area  is  expected  to  be 
below  last  year,  but  considerably  larger  tonnages  will  be  saved  in  the  West 
North  Centi^l  States. 

First  cuttings  of  hay  were  damaged  by  frequent  rains  at  harvest  time, 
but  second  cuttings  were  being  cured  under  much  more  favorable  conditions. 

Production  of  62.6  million  tons  ejcpected  in  the  North  Central  States  is 
k  million  tons  above  last  year's  harvest,    Jfejor  increases  over  1959  ^® 
expected  for  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska  where  last  year's  crop  was 
reduced  by  poor  yields. 

Alfalfa  and  alfalfa  mixtures  are  forecast  at  66^3  million  tons,  two 
percent  above  last  yeeir  and  23  percent  above  average.    Substantially  increased 
production  over  last  year's  comparatively  poor  crops  in  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas  more  than  accoxints  for  the  larger  crop  now  in  prospect  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.    Quality  of  this  year's  alfalfa  is  generally  good, 
although  there  was  some  damsige  to  first  cuttings  by  rain  at  curing  time. 
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Production  of  clover,  timothy  and  clover-grass  mixtures  is  forecast  at 
22o2  million  tons  -  about  the  same  as  last  year  and  13  percent  below  average. 
This  year's  harvest  of  clover  and  timothy  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year  in  the  loading  States  of  New  York  and  Iowa,  and  moderately 
larger  in  Ifissouri.    In  most  other  important  producing  States  production  is 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  as,  or  ]le  ss  than,  last  yearo 

Lespedeza  hay  is  estimated  at  3«8  million  tons  —  12  percent  short  of 
last  year's  U.U  million  ton  crop.    Although  Missouri  is  expected  to  save 
more  lespedeza  for  hay  than  last  year  when  both  acreage  and  yield  were 
unusually  low,  production  in  most  other  States  will  be  somewhat  below  1959. 
Droughty  conditions  during  July  resulted  in  substantial  reduction  in  pros- 
pective production  for  both  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  South  Central  States, 

V^ld  hay  production  is  estimated  at  10, ^  iriillion  tons  —  the  same  as 
last  month,  but  18  percent  above  last  year's  poor  harvest.    This  year's 
acreage  for  harvest  is  about  four  percent  above  1959s  and  yields  in  the 
West  North  Central  States  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  improved  over  the  poor 
yields  realized  last  year. 

BROOMCORN;    The  I960  broomcorn  crop  is  estimated  at  23,200  tonSo    This  is  the 

smallest  crop  of  record  except  for  1956  when  only  19>700  tons 
were  harvested,  and  compares  with  30,600  tons  in  1959  and  32,300  tons  in  1958, 
A  sharp  reduction  in  acreage  and  lower  yields  than  last  year  account  for  the 
small  crop. 

The  acreage  planted  this  year,  estimated  at  151,200  acres,  is  down  nearly 
one-fifth  from  1959 «    This  is  the  third  successive  year  of  shaip  decreases 
in  acreage,  with  this  year's  acreage  less  than  one-half  of  the  326,900  acres 
planted  in  1957.    High  harvesting  costs  and  low  returns  per  acre  account  for 
most  of  the  decline. 

Abandonment  of  planted  acreage  is  light  in  most  all  States  averaging  8,7 
percent — the  same  as  last  year.    The  I960  acreage  for  harvest,  estimated  at 
138,100  acres,  is  19  percent  less  than  the  revised  estimate  of  170,000  acres 
harvested  in  1959 o    Yield  per  acre  this  year  is  indicated  at  337  pounds, 
compared  with  36l  pounds  last  year. 

Production  of  broomcorn  in  Illinois — one  of  the  major  producing  States 
in  the  mid-thirties— is  down  to  100  tons  from  1^59.    A  crop  of  about  UOO 
tons  is  estimated  in  Kansas,  compared  with  500  tons  last  seasono  The 
Oklahoma  crop,  indicated  at  7,700  tons,  is  2,hOO  tons  smaller  than  last  year, 
While  yield  prospects  are  generally  good  in  all  areas  of  the  State,  the 
decrease  in  acreage  was  larger  in  western  Oklahoma  than  in  the  Lindsay  area. 
Production  in  the  Lindsay,  Oklahoma,  area,  therefore,  accounts  for  a  larger 
percent  of  the  State's  production  than  usual. 

Production  in  Texas  is  estimated  at  3,500  tons-.  The  crop  was  late  with 
dry  May  and  June  weather  cutting  yields  in  all  areas.  Rains  at  harvest  time 
reduced  quality  in  the  Beevil]e -Hondo  area.    In  Colorado,  broomcorn  production 
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is  placed  at  5i800  tons.    The  crop  was  planted  at  about  the  normal  time  with 
soil  moisture  generally  good©    Considerable  acreage  was  "badly  washed  in  June 
and  early  July  and  was  replanteda    Much  of  the  replanted  acreage  is  late  with 
yields  dependent  upon  fall  weatherc    New  Mexioo  production  is  indicated  at 
5»700  tonso    Yields  are  not  expected  to  be  as  high  as  last  yearo    Stands  are 
thin  on  fields  that  were  not  washed  out  bad  enough  to  replant  end  some 
replanted  acreage  is  very  late^    Development  of  the  crop  is  extR^emely  vari- 
able and  harvest  will  extend  over  a  longer  period  than  usual, 

TOBACCO;    The  August  1  forecast  of  production  of  all  types  of  tobacco  is 

1^867  million  poundSe    This  is  about  1  perc"ent  above  the  outlook 
a  month  earlier,  k  percent  above  production  in  1959  but  10  percent  ^elo^* 
the  19^9-58  average.    Conditions  during  July  were  generally  favorable  for 
development  of  the  late-growing  crop  and  prospects  improved  for  most  typosc 
An  average  all-tobacco  yield  of  1,628  pounds  per  acre  is  now  expected,  the 
highest  of  recordo 

Flue  -  cured  production  is  forecast  at  1,183  million  pounds — 1  percent 
above  the  July  1  estimate,  9  percent  above  j.ast  year,  but  7  percent  below 
average o    Prospects  improved  in  all  bright  leaf  areas  during  the  past  month 
except  the  old  and  middle  belts  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  where  con- 
tinued dry  weather  further  retarded  the  crop»    For  the  entire  flue-cured 
crop,  a  record-high  average  yield  of  1,69^  pounds  per  acre  is  indicatedo 

A  bur  ley  crop  of  ^77  million  pounds  is  in  prospecte    This  is  al50ve 
the  J\ily  1  forecast  of  468  million  pounds,  but  is  5  percent  smaller  than 
last  year's  crop  and  13  percent  smaller  than^average^    Driring  July,  improve- 
ment was  general  over  the  entire  belt;  however,  the  outturn  is  still  un- 
certain because  of  ujiusually  late  and  uneven  growtho    An  average  yield 
of  1,612  pounds  per  acre  is  expectedc    The  yield  last  year  was  a  record 
1,669  pounds  while  the  average  is  1,447  pounds. 

Marylsmd  type  32,  prospects  are  placed  at  31r5  million  pounds,  compared 
with  32,3  million  pounds  in  1959  and  38»5  million  pounds  for  the  10-year 
average,    Reports  from  growers  indicate  that  an  average  yield  of  about 
875  pounds  per  acre  is  in  the  offing, 

A  fire-cured  crop  of  49o2  million  pounds  is  indicated,  7  percent 
belov;  production  in  1959.  16  percent  below  the  average,  and  the  third 
smallest  of  recordo    Hie  August  1  condition  of  the  crop  indicated  an  average 
yield  of  1,430  pounds  per  acre„ 

Dark  air-cvired  production,  types  35-37 1  is  forecast  at  20 o5  million 
pounds — 5  percent  below  last  season,  31  percent  below  average  and,  excepting 
1958 »  tile  lowest  of  recordo    A  1,384-pound  yield  per  acre  is  in  prospect. 

Cigar  filler  poundage,  estimated  at  56o3  million  pounds,  is  3  million 
pounds  above  the  outlook  a  month  earlier ,    Production  at  this  level  is  4 
million  pounds  below  last  year^    but  over  a  million  above  the  10-year  average. 
Current  conditions  indicate  an  average  yield  of  1,656  poxmds  per  acreo 
However;  some  acreage  was  set  so  late  in  the  Lancaster  area  of  Pennsylvania 
that  losses  are  probable  unless  first  frosts  are  late. 
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Cigar  binder  Is  estimated  at  31.2  million  pounds.    This  compares  with 
28. If  million  poiaads  harvested  last  season  and  the  10-year  average  of  kk,9 
million. 

Production  of  cigar  wrapper  is  cui'i-ently  indicated  at  a  record-high  19-0 
million  pounds.    Production  in  1959  totaled  18.3  million  pounds  and  averaged 
16.2  million  during  the  I9U9-58  period.    An  average  yield  of  1,328  pounds 
per  acre  Is  expected  this  season. 

COTTON;    Based  on  current  crop  conditions,  the  i960  cotton  crop  is  forecast 
at  lif,4Tl,000  bales.    This  is  87,000  bales  less  than  the  1959  crop 
of  14,558,000  bales.    The  19J+8-59  average  is  13,710,000  bales.  Generally 
lower  yield  prospects  more  than  offset  the  3  percent  uptvma  in  acreage  for 
harvest  compared  with  last  year. 

For  the  Ifaited  States,  the  estimated  yield  per  acre  of  kkj  povmds  compares 
with  h62  pounds  in  1959^  "tlie  record  high  of  k66  pounds  in  1958,  and  the  10-year 
average  of  3U5  povuads.    Acreage  for  harvest  this  year  is  estimated  at 
15> 531^000  acres.    Many  growers  were  unable  to  get  stemds  this  yeai'  after 
replanting  one  or  more  times.    Considerable  acreage  was  diverted  to  other 
crops  In  Central  and  Eastern  States.    For  the  United  States,  abandonment 
including  removal  for  compliance  is  estimated  at  4,8  percent  compared  with 
4,6  percent  in  1959. 

Cotton  in  southern  Georgia  and  Coastal  Plain  areas  of  the  Carollnas  is 
maturing  rapidly  and  prospects  are  genei-ally  good  despite  a  slow  start. 
Irregular  stands  and  troublesome  Insect  infestations.    In  Piedmont  areas  of 
these  States,  the  crop  Is  late,  and  stands  are  Irregular  with  dry  soil  limit- 
ing growth  in  many  areas.    Cotton  in  Alabama  has  made  considerable  recovery 
from  early  season  handicaps  and  good  yields  are  expected. 

Hot,  open  weather  following  late  June  and  mid-J\ily  rains  spurred  growth 
of  cotton  In  Texas.    Rains  fell  too  late,  however,  to  help  dryland  acreage  in 
early  districts  where  poor  yields  are  being  realized.    In  the  Central  States, 
the  crop  is  about  two  weeks  late  and  stands  are  Irregular .    Rains  are  needed 
in  most  areas  but  plants  though  small  are  well  fruited.    Insect  Infestation 
Is  relatively  light  and  control  measures  have  been  effective.    In  New  Mexico 
the  crop  is  late,  but  making  good  progress.    Prospects  are  very  good  in 
Arizona  and  California,    The  California  crop  is  expected  to  exceed  2  million 
bales  for  the  first  time.    If  the  ratio  of  lint  to  cottonseed  is  the  same  as 
the  average  for  the  past  five  years,  production  of  cottonseed  would  be 
5,986,000  tons,  compared  with  5,991,000  tons  in  1959* 

APPLES;    The  Nation's  commercial  apple  crop  on  August  1  is  estimated  at 

109,^0,000  bushels--2  percent  more  than  was  forecast  on  July  1. 
Inrprovement  was  reported  in  all  areas  of  the  country  with  only  four  States 
indicating  a  smaller  crop  than  a  month  earlier.    However,  the  109,^+00,000 
buehels,  if  realized,  is  10  percent  below  last  year  and  3  percent  below 
average.    Estimated  production  by  geographic  regions  shows  the  Eastern  region 
with  50,020,000  bushels  which  is  15  percent  less  than  in  1959  and  1  percent 
below  average;  the  Central  region  with  21,825,000  bushels,  6  percent  below 
last  year  but  7  percent  above  average;  and  the  Western  region  with  37,555,000 
bushels  which  is  6  percent  below  1959        9  percent  under  average. 
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Faroraljle  conditions  for  growth  were  reported  in  the  New  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  States.    New  England  expects  a  larger  crop  of  Baldwins 
than  last  year,  "but  the  Greening,  Gravenstein,  and  Delicious  crops  will  he 
lighte    In  New  Yorkj  only  the  Wealthy  crop  is  expected  to  he  ahore  last 
year.    The  Hudson  Valley  has  a  very  light  crop  of  Cortlande  and  Kclntoshe 
New  Jersey  reports  a  light  crop  following  last  year' s  heavy  crop.  Harvest 
of  Starr  apples  has  heen  conrpleted  and  growers  are  picking   Twenty  Ounce » 
Apples  in  Pennsylvania  are  sizing  well»  hut  many  orchards  have  fruit  only 
on  the  outside  of  the  trees.    Cooler  than  normal  nights  have  resulted  in 
early  coloring  of  apples. 

Good  rains  in  late  July  aided  in  the  favorable  development  of  the 
ap-Dle  crop  in  Virginia.    A  light  set  of  York,  Delicious,  and  Stayman  is 
reT)orted  in  the  heavy-produc5.ae  counties  of  the  northern  Shenandoah  Valley, 
hut  this  may  he  somewhat  offset  hy  increased  8ize„    Golden  Delicious, 
Jonathans,  Grimes,  and  Romes  are  generally  good  to  heavy  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,,    The  Piedmont  area  has  a  heavy  crop  in  Drosiaect  despite  a  light 
set  of  Delicious.    Southwest  Virginia  and  the  Roanoke  area  hoth  expect 
larger  crops  than  in  1959„    West  Virginia  ret)ort3  an  ahove  average  pro- 
duction in  prospect,  hut  a  crop  considerahly  less  than  last  year.  Harvest 
of  a  large  crop  is  already  in  progress  in  North  Carolina  with  Red 
Delicious  starting  in  mid-August  in  the  Hendersonville  area. 

Early  apple  harvest  is  tinder  way  in  the  Central  gtateso    Scat  and 
hlight  which  were  concion  problems  throughout  these  States  now  appear  to 
have  heen  brought  \inder  controls    Ohio  expects  to  harvest  the  largest 
crop  since  1951.    Golden  Delicious  prospects  in  Illinois  are  rated  as  good 
but  some  russeting  was  reported  on  this  variety  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
Michigan  Mcintosh  should  exceed  the  1958  record,  hut  Jonathans  and  Northern 
Spys  are  down.    Red  Delicious  will  be  at  about  last  year's  records 
Minnesota's  apT>le  crov  is  5-10  days  late  with  Duchess  picking  now  in' progress. 
Adequate  moisture  supplies  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  favorable  for  the 
development  of  the  apple  crops  in  those  States.    An  excellent  crop  is 
anticipated  in  Arkansas,    Harvest  of  Summer  Champions  was  at  its  peak 
about  August  1,    Kentucky  has  a  heavy  crot)  in  prospect  and  showed  a 
marked  improvement  over  July  1, 

Vfeshington  had  a  hot  July  which  was  not  satisfactory  for  the  best 
sizing,  but  apples  more  than  held  their  own  during  the  month,    August  1 
prospects  indicate  a  crop  somewhat  larger  than  last  year.    Winesaps  may 
run  rather  heavily  to  small  sizes,  but  progress  of  the  Delicious  crot)  has 
been  good,    A  heavy  crop  of  Golden  Delicious  and  Rome  Beautys  is  expected.. 
Harvest  of  Jonathans,  the  lightest  croT>e  should  begin  about  SeT)tember  1, 
Despite  the  hot  sunny  days  there  has  been  no  sunburn  and  the  apnles  are  of 
excellent  quality.    Oregon  also  expects  a'croT)  slightly  above  last  year^ 
Weather  conditions  in  the  Hood  River  area  wore  normal  and  favored  sizing. 
Scab  caused  by  rainy  weather  earlier  in  the  season  may  reduce  the 
packout,    Apple  areas  other  than  the  Hood  River  section  have  light 
crops,  but  the  fruit  is  developing  normally. 

Gravenstein  harvest  in  the  California  Sehastopol  area  began 
around  the  middle  of  July  and  is  moving  rapidly.    Pruit  for  fresh  market 
required  heavy  culling,  but  is  generally  of  good  size  and  quality.  Late 
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apples  in  the  Sevastopol  district  are  variable — seme  orchards  having  heavy 
crops  and  others  light  crops.    There  is  a  heavy  crop  of  Ile^/toims  in  the 
Vfetsonville  area,  hut  the  Del}.clDUS  crop  is  lifter  than  last  year.  Apples 
in  California's  mo\antain  coxmties  vere  reduced  somewhat  by  late  frosts,  but 
the  fruit  is  making  good  development. 

Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  Utah  apple  crops  were  all  hit  hard  by 
frosts  at  blossom  time.    In  I^fontana  there  will  be  Sew  if  any  shipments^ 
and  most  crops  will  be  consumed  locally.    Idaho  prospects  improved  some- 
what, but  the  crop  is  still  expected  to  be  the  lowest  since  19^3-  The 
Delta  County  area  where  the  bulk  of  the  Colorado  apples  are  grown  has  a 
fairly  good  crop,  but  other  commercial  areas  report  a  poor  crop.  The 
Colorado  Delicious  crop  was  heavily  damaged  by  the  freeze,  but  there  are 
fair  crops  of  Jonathans,  Romes  and  Ben  Davis.    Utah  also  has  a  light 
Delicious  crop  with  Jonathans  and  Romes  expected  to  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  crop.    Utah  county  growers  report  a  frost-marked  crop. 

PEACHES:    The  196O  peach  crop  is  forecast  at  73.6  million  bushels,  1  per- 
cent smaller  than  the  1959  crop,  but  18  percent  above  average. 
Excluding  the  California  Clingstone  crop  which  is  used  mostly  for  canning, 
the  rest  of  the  Uc  S.  crop  is  estimated  at  kS.2  million  bushels,  down  1 
percent  from  last  year,  but  20  percent  above  average.    The  only  region 
showing  a  smaller  crop  than  in  1959  is  the  Western  States,  where  all 
States  except  California  and  Idaho  are  down.    In  the  rest  of  the  country 
New  York,  Illinois,  MLchi^n,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Delaware 
expect  smaller  crops  than  last  year,  but  these  decreases  are  more  than 
offset  by  increases  in  most  other  States. 

The  California  Clingstone  crop  Is  estimated  at  2^.k  million  bushels 
(609,000  tons),  the  same  as  in  1959>  "but  ik  percent  above  average.  The 
estimate  excludes  production  which  was  eliminated  through  the  "green  drop" 
program  put  into  effect  xmder  the  Peach  Marketing  Order  for  California 
Clingstones.    In  general  the  crop  is  sizing  well  althou^  the  picking  of 
some  early  vailetles  has  not  come  up  to  expectations.    The  crop  shows  no 
appreciable  insect  or  disease  damage. 

The  California  Freestone  crop  is  estimated  at  13-5  million  bushels, 
practically  the  same  as  produced  in  1959^  t)ut  21  percent  above  average. 
Harvest  is  a  little  behind  last  year.    Picking  of  Elbertas  vms  in  full 
swing  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  by  August  1. 

Prospects  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  are  off  slightly  from  a  month 
ago,  but  still  above  last  year  and  average.    In  Virginia  early  varieties 
did  not  size  as  well  as  expected  because  of  dry  weather  in  some  areas. 
However,  late  July  rains  will  benefit  Elbertas  and  other  late  varieties. 
Picking  of  Elbertas  was  expected  to  begin  about  August  10  in  the  Roanoke 
area,  and  about  mid-August  in  the  Winchester  area.    Growers  expect  a 
greater  than  usual  overlap  of  harvest  between  areas  which  will  result 
in  a  heavy  movement  of  peaches  dviring  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of 
August.    Harvest  was  in  full  swing  by  August  1  in  West  Virginia's 
eastern  panhandle.    Maryland  e^q^ects  to  begin  harvest  of  Sullivan 
Elbertas  before  mid- August  and  start  on  regular  Elbertas  shortly  thereafter. 
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Pennsylvania  expects  a  good  crop  on  all  varieties  except  Hales.    Picking  of 
Jubilees  started  about  August  1  in  southern  Pennsylvania.    Recent  rains 
have  insured  good  sizing  of  late  varieties  in  New  Jersey.    Picking  of  Red 
Havens,  Triogems,  and  Sunhighs  v/as  in  progress  August  1.    In  both  New  England 
and  New  York  conditions  were  generally  favorable.    Niageira  County,  New  York 
was  getting  dry  prior  to  the  rains  the  last  week  in  July.    By  August  1 
harvest  of  early  varieties  was  Just  getting  started  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
Lake  Ontario  areas « 

In  the  North  Central  States  peach  prospects  are  up  somewhat  from  a 
month  ago.    In  Michigan  moisture  supplies  are  good  and  the  fruit  has  sized 
well.    The  crop  Is  about  a  week  later  than  last  year  In  Michigan  and  between 
one  and  two  weeks  later  in  Illinois.    Illinois  has  some  brown  rot,  but  the 
crop  Is  relatively  free  of  Insect  damage.    Ohio  had  some  hail  damage  on 
July  22,  but  the  crop  shows  little  insect  or  disease  damage.    Some  areas 
coxxld  use  more  rain  to  insure  best  sizing.    Harvest  of  the  Kansas  crop  was  at 
its  seasonal  peak  about  August  1  with  production  expected  to  be  the  largest 
since  ISh^, 

Prospects  in  the  Western  region  held  fairly  steady  during  the  past 
month.    It  appears  that  the  Colorado  crop  will  turn  out  somewhat  better  than 
estimated  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  it  will  still  be  the  smallest 
crop  since  1951  as  the  result  of  spring  freeze  damage.    Harvest  of  early 
peaches  in  Washington  was  in  full  swing  by  August  1.    Picking  of  Red  Havens 
will  continue  vintil  mid-August  s«id  Early  Elbertas  will  commence  about 
August  27-28.    In  Oregon  harvest  is  just  under  way  in  the  Willamette  Valley. 

Production  in  the  9  Southern  States  is  estimated  at  15.3  million 
bushels,  3  percent  above  last  year  and  56  percent  above  average,  Elbertas 
are  still  being  harvested  throughout  most  of  these  States  as  the  result  of 
a  late  season. 

PEARS;    Pear  production  in  the  United  States  is  forecast  at  27,l8l,000 

bushels  as  of  August  1 — 10  percent  below  last  year  and  9  percent 
below  average.    This  was  1,100,000  bushels  less  than  the  estimate  on  July  1. 
All  three  Pacific  Coast  States  showed  a  decline  with  prospects  in  that  area 
dropping  from  25,06l,000  bushels  on  Jtily  1  to  23,856,000  bushels  on  August  1, 
a  decline  of  5  percent.    Bartlett  pear  production  on  the  West  Coast  is  fore- 
cast at  18,053,000  bushels,  11  percent  below  1959  aiid  7  percent  below 
average.    Other  pear  production  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  on  August  1 
is  estimated  at  5>8O3,O0O  bushels,  8  percent  below  last  year  and  ik  percent 
under  average. 

The  California  Bartlett  pear  crop  is  expected  to  total  lU, 793^000 
bushels  on  the  basis  of  August  1  indications.    If  realized,  this  would  be 
3  percent  smaller  than  the  1959  total,  but  would  be  10  percent  above  average. 
Harvest  began  on  schedule  in  the  Sacramento  River  District  and  was  neaxing 
completion  on  August  1.    In  Santa  Clara,  Solano,  and  Placer  Counties, 
harvest  was  under  way  after  a  delay  of  a  week  to  permit  additional  sizing. 
Picking  was  delayed  for  the  same  reason  in  Lake,  Mendocino,  and  El  Dorado 
Counties. 
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Poor  pollination  hurt  the  Bartiett  ptiar  crops  in  Washington  and 
Oregon.    Although  weather  during  July  was  favorable  for  growth,  indicated 
production  declined  as  growers  were  tetter  ahle  to  ap"oraise  the  tonnage 
on  the  trees.    Oregon's  estimate  dropped  to  1,700,000  ljushels,  the 
smallest  crop  since  1954.    All  areas  expect  to  harvest  less  Bartletts  than 
a  year  ago  with  the  lightest  crop  reported  in  the  Hood  River  area.  Washing- 
ton's orchards  show  extreme  variation  from  almost  hlank  to  a  few  with 
full  crops.    The  Yakima  Valley  has  a  light  ctov.    Parts  of  north  central 
Washington  have  light  crops,  "but  there  are  some  good  crops  in  the  Cashmere- 
Leavenworth  area.    The  forecast  is  for  1,560,000  "bushels  in  Washington  which 
would  he  the  smallest  crop  sincd  1927, 

fears  other  than  Bartletts  also  declined  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
during  July,    Oregon's  other  pear  crop  is  expected  to  "be  3,000,000  "bushels 
which  is  9  percent  less  than  last  year  and  12  percent  "below  average.  Some 
of  these  other  pears  show  the  effects  of  May  frosts  in  irregular  shapes  and 
frost  rings.    A  crop  of  1,220,000  bushels  of  other  pears  is  estimated  for 
Washington,  10  percent  helow  1959  and  24  percent  helow  average.    Because  of 
the  short  crops  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  Winter  Pear  Control  Board 
suspended  the  voluntary  marketing  agreement.    California's  forecast  for  other 
pears  held  at  1,583,000  hushels,  3  percent  "below  the  1959  total  and  10  percent 
"below  average.    Growers  expect  to  pick  Hardys  late  in  August  with  other 
varieties  following  in  September. 

In  all  States  except  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  pear  crop  of  3,325,000 
bushels  is  anticipated.  This  would  result  in  a  crop  10  percent  below 
last  year  and  12  percent  below  average, 

GRAPES:    The  1960  grape  crop  is  estimated  at  3,119,780  tons,  1  percent 
belov;  last  year,  "but  8  percent  above  average.    Production  of 
European-type  grapes  in  California  and  Arizona,  estimated  at  2,834,500 
tons,  is  1  percent  below  last  year,  but  6  percent  above  average.  Produc- 
tion in  the  remaining  States,  largely  American-type  grapes,  forecast 
at  285,280  tons,  is  5  percent  above  last  year  and  nearly  a  third  over 
average , 

California's  prospective  tonnage  by  varietal  grour)s  is  as 
follows,  with  1959  production  shown  in  parenthesest   Raisin  varieties, 
1,740,000  (1,745,000);  table  varieties,  540,000  (532,000);  and  wine 
varieties,  545,000  (580,000),    Vineyards  of  raisin  varieties  are  in 
good  condition  with  develoDment  of  bunches  about  one  week  later  than 
in  1959.    Harvest  of  table  gratDes  was  winding  up  in  the  Desert  and  the 
lower  San  Joaquin  Valley  with  other  areas  about  ready  to  start  on 
August  1.    Hif^h  temperatures  have  caused  some  damage  to  Tokays,  but  it 
is  not  considered  serious.    Wine  varieties  have  developed  well  and 
harvest  of  a  good  quality  crop  is  expected  to  start  in  early  September, 

All  areas  of  Kew  York  reported  an  improvement  in  condition 
dxiring  July.    Berry  size  is  good,  clusters  are  filling  rapidly,  and 
advancement  is  about  normal  for  this  time  of  the  season.    If  the  present 
estimate  of  llOjOOO  tons  is  realized  it  will  be  the  largest  New  York 
crop  since  1909.    In  the  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania  area,  bunches  are 
sizing  well.    Yields  are  expected  to  be  a'bove  last  year  except  on 
acreage  hit  by  spring  frosts.    With  generally  favorable  v/eather  during 
July,  prospects  for  the  Michigan  crop  improved  slightly. 
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Warm  July  weather  was  favorable  for  the  grape  crop  in  central  Washington. 
However,  frost  damage  in  late  May  not  only  resiJilted  in  fewer  cliisters  per 
vine,  but  also  caused  some  drop  of  berries  during  July.    The  spring  frost 
damage  was  most  extensive  between  Yakima  and  Moxee.    Northwest  Arkansas  has 
a  good  crop  although  late  spring  frosts  caused  spotted  damage*  Mbisture 
supplies  are  abundant  throughout  the  area.    Harvest  started  by  August  1  in 
some  areas  of  South  Carolina.    Heavy  movement  was  escpected  to  get  under  way 
about  August  10.    Some  blackrot  has  been  reported,  but  most  growers  have 
been  able  to  control  the  disease. 

CITRUS;    Based  on  the  August  1  reported  condition,  the  1960-61  crop  prospects 

in  Florida  are  better  than  those  of  a  year  ago  for  oranges  and 
grapefmit.    California  has  a  light  set  of  Navel  oranges,  but  the  fjniit  has 
sized  well.    Indications  point  to  a  crop  of  Valencias  somewhat  better  than 
last  year.    Because  of  hot  weather,  irrigation  requirements  have  been 
heavy.    In  the  Desert  Valleys,  grapefruit  withstood  the  hot  weather  fairly 
well,  although  the  August  1  condition  of  the  crop  was  sli^tly  lower  than  a 
year  ago.    In  "other  areas"  reported  condition  of  grapefruit  is  better  than 
a  year  ago.    Reported  condition  of  lemons  is  not  as  good  as  a  year  earlier. 
In  Texas  citrus  prospects  are  up  from  a  year  ago.    Hot,  dry  weather  during 
July  slowed  growth,  but  no  more  than  usual.    A  good  many  new  groves  will 
come  into  production  for  the  1960-61  crop,    Arizona's  prospects  are  not  as 
good  as  on  August  1  a  year  ago.    Recent  rains  in  Louisiana  have  relieved 
drought  conditions.    The  crop  is  sizing  well,  but  reported  conditibn  is 
below  that  of  a  year  earlier. 

SWEET  CHERRIES;    Production  of  sweet  cherries  is  estimated  at  80,150  tons, 

2  percent  above  last  year,  but  15  percent  below  average. 
In  general,  the  Great  Lakes  crop  harvested  out  in  line  with  earlier 
ejcpectations .    In  the  West  the  production  in  Idaho  and  Utah,  where  the  crqp 
was  cut  short  by  spring  freezes,  exceeded  expectations,  but  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  the  crop  picked  out  light. 

In  the  Lake  Ontario  area  of  New  York  sweet  cherries  were  generally  of 
good  quality.    Hudson  Valley  growers  in  Columbia  County  suffered  unusually 
high  losses  from  damage  by  birds.    Because  of  the  short  crop  much  of  the  Erie 
County,  Pennsylvania,  production  went  to  fresh  market  rather  than  processing. 

Hot  dry  weather  in  July  forced  maturity  of  the  Montana  crop  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  yield.    The  Idaho  crop  turned  out  substantially 
above  expectations.    Sizing  was  abnormally  large,  cull age  low  and  labor 
supplies  aaple,  so  that  even  young  trees  just  starting  to  bear  were  harvested. 
Both  Washington  and  Oregon  had  a  good  quality  crop,  but  the  quantity  was 
not  as  large  as  expected.    Washington  reports  that  frost  damage  was  more 
severe  than  realized  and  that  there  was  some  drop  from  excessively  hot 
weather  in  July, 

SOUR  CHERRIES;    The  I960  sour  cherry  crop  is  estimated  at  ll6,020  tons,  about 

the  same  as  a  month  ago,  15  percent  below  last  year,  and 
9  percent  under  average. 
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In  Michigan  July  weather  was  generally  favorable  for  this  crop,  with  all 
areas  having  adequate  moisture.    Hail  and  wind  losses,  which  were  most  seri- 
ous in  the  southwest,  were  not  above  average,  althoxigh  above  recent  years. 
Most  of  the  cherries  affected  earlier  by  leaf  spot  outgrew  this  condition. 
Quality  was  generally  good  except  for  wind  whip  and  hail.    The  New  York  crop 
tvimed  out  slightly  below  earlier  expectations.    Cherries  had  good  color, 
size  Has  better  than  normal,  and  damage  from  wind  whip  was  light.    The  crop 
in  southern  Pennsylvania  tximed  out  somewhat  short;  that  in  Erie  County  above 
expectations.    Quality  in  both  areas  was  good.    In  the  Erie  area,  Montmorencies 
and  most  other  varieties  were  light,  but  the  crop  of  English  Morellos  was  re- 
ported the  best  in  years.    Picking  of  the  short  Wisconsin  crop  was  running 
about  two  weelffllate  on  August  1. 

The  freeze  damaged  Idaho  crop  exceeded  earlier  estimates  as  the  fruit 
sized  very  rapidly  inmediately  before  harvest.    Hie  Colorado  and  Utah  crops 
picked  out  heavier  than  anticipated  despite  some  hail  in  eerly  July  in  the 
Loveland  area  of  Larimer  Coxinty,  Colorado.    In  contrast,  the  Washington  crop 
tvimed  out  light,  although  quality  was  generally  excellent.    In  Oregon  a  good 
production  in  Lane  Coxaaty  is  offsetting  most  of  the  reduction  from  last  year 
in  other  areas  of  that  State. 

APRICOTS;    Production  of  apricots  in  California,  Washington,  and  Utah  is  esti- 
mated at  237*600  tons,  3  percent  greater  than  in  1959  and  22  per- 
cent above  average.    Most  apricots  had  been  harvested  by  August  1.  California 
lost  some  fruit  because  of  labor  difficulties.    Washington  had  only  a  few 
Tiltons  and  Blenheims  remaining  to  be  picked  on  August  1. 

PLUMS  AM)  PRUHES;    Production  of  plums  in  California  and  Michigan  is  esti- 
mated at  9^*500  tons,  5  percent  less  than  last  year, 
but  9  percent  above  average.    Harvest  of  midseason  varieties  in  California 
was  nearing  conpletion  by  August  1,  and  picking  of  late  Santa  Roaas  and 
other  late  varieties  was  in  full  swing.    Stmburn  damage  occurred  in  some  areas. 

The  California  dried  prune  crop  is  estimated  at  135,000  tons  (dried 
basis),  only  3  percent  smaller  than  last  year,  but  11  percent  below  average. 
The  prunes  made  good  growth  during  July  and  considerable  propping  of  trees 
is  required.    Prunes  are  coloring  and  most  orchards  are  prepared  for  harvest. 
Picking  of  sugar  prunes  was  in  progress  by  August  1  and  harvest  of  French 
prunes  was  expected  the  week  beginning  August  8. 

Production  of  prunes  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  is  estimated 
at  24,200  tons  (fresh  basis),  not  much  more  than  one -fourth  as  large  as 
either  last  year  or  average.    The  crop  is  the  smallest  of  record  back  to 
1919  in  Oregon  and  Washington  and  the  smallest  since  19^3  1°  Idaho.  Pros- 
pects in  Idaho  appear  better  than  a  month  ago  in  spite  of  hot  July  weather. 
Eastern  Washington  expected  harvest  of  Italian  prunes  to  begin  shortly 
after  Axigust  1. 

AVOCADOS ;      Harvest  of  summer  varieties  of  California  avocados  from 
the  bloom  of  1959   picked    up    during    the    past  month. 
Considerable    loss    occurred    from  wind    and  overmaturity. 
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Prospects  for  the  new  crop  Fuerte  avocados  (I960  bloom)  are  much  below  the 
past  two  seasons*    Hot  weather  has  caused  heavy  dropping  of  the  small  fruit. 

FffiSi    In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  Cflifomia  all  varieties  of  figs  are 

maturing  about  10  days  earlier  than  usual.    The  Calimyma  crop  seems 
to  be  smaller  than  last  year,  but  there  are  more  Adriatics,  Kadotas,  and 
Missions. 

NECTARINES t    Harvest  of  California  nectarines  continued  heavy  at  the  end  of 
July  but  should  be  nearing  completion  by  mid-August,    The  crop 
is  a  little  later  than  last  year* 

CtJVESt    California  olives  grew  well  during  July's  hot  weather*  The 
Manzanillos,  grown  mostly  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  have  a 
spotty  set,  but  fruit  has  sized  well.    Mission  trees  have  a  medium  set  of 
fruit  with  the  olives  showing  about  the  usual  sizing  for  this  date. 

PECANS;    Production  is  forecast  at  nearly  182  million  pounds,  the  largest 

crop  since  1953*    If  this  production  is  realized  it  will  be  27 
percent  above  19 $9  and  21  percent  more  than  average*   Prospective  production 
is  above  last  year  in  all  States  except  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Louisiana. 

North  Carolina  is  expecting  a  heavier  crop  than  last  year's  relatively 
light  production.    South  Carolina  reports  spotted  prospects*   The  eastern 
counties  have  good  to  very  good  prospects,  following  a  near  failure  last 
year;  but  the  crop  is  short  in  inportant  central  and  southern  counties, 
as  well  as  some  western  counties*   There  was  some  damage  from  late  frost, 
and  the  after-effects  of  Hurricane  Grade  last  fall  are  still  noticeable. 
Georgia  also  has  irregular  prospects,  both  by  areas  and  by  varieties*  In 
1959  the  southern  districts  had  a  very  light  crop,  so  a  heavy  set  was 
expected  this  year.    Unfortunately  weather  conditions  were  very  unfavorable 
during  the  blooming  season  and  pollination  was  poor,  especially  on  Stuarts 
whi(^  normally  account  for  a  high  proportion  of  the  production  of  improved 
varieties.    Moneymaker,  Moore,  Schley,  Miahan,  Desirable,  and  Success 
varieties  have  generally  set  good  crops.    Scab  damage  is  reported  light 
to  date.   Dry  weather  has  caused  some  damage  in  the  north  central  and 
northwestern  areas,  but  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  Georgia  production 
comes  from  these  areas*    Florida  reports  a  better  crop  than  last  year  west 
of  Tallahassee,  but  an  extremely  short  crop  east  of  there.    The  crop  is 
short  in  many  areas  of  Alabama,  but  the  heavy  producing  coastal  counties 
have  a  fair  set,  although  not  as  heavy  as  expected  following  the  near 
failure  last  year.    Central  areas  of  Alabama  that  had  good  crops  in  19$9 
are  generally  short  this  year*    Stuarts  are  short  in  most  areas. 

Arkansas  reports  fairly  good  prospects  in  all  areas.    In  Louisiana 
production  of  improved  varieties  is  expected  to  be  up  sharply  from  last 
year's  short  crop,  while  seedling  production  promises  to  be  considerably 
below  last  year.   August  1  conditions  in  Oklahoma  indicate  the  second 
largest  crop  of  record,  second  only  to  that  of  1*5 U7. 
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Case  "bearers  have  caused  considerable  damage  in  some  areas.    In  Texas 
prospective  production  is  above  last  year  in  the  north  central  and  Edwards 
Plateau  areas.    Production  prospects  are  spotted  in  northeast  Texas  vlth 
production  expected  to  be  lighter  than  in  1959*    South  of  Austin  the  crop 
varies  from  fairly  good  in  some  coxinties  to  a  near  failure  in  coxinties  along 
the  upper  Gxilf  Coast.    Soil  moisture  is  adequate  in  most  areas.    There  has 
been  a  scattered  shedding  of  nuts,  but  in  both  Texas  and  Oklahoma  the  drop 
to  August  1  vas  cairparatively  light. 

AIMONDS;    The  California  almond  crop  is  forecast  at  5i4-,000  tons,  35  percent 

smaller  than  in  1959^  ^ut  36  percent  above  average.    Nut  sizes 
are  large  because  of  a  lighter  set  than  last  year.    Htills  have  shown  some 
cracking  for  about  three  weeks.    In  most  orchajrds  the  grovind  has  been 
prepared  for  harvest.    Knocking  started  in  Yolo  County  during  the  last  week 
of  July. 

WALNUTS;    Production  of  walnuts  in  California  and  Oregon  es  eiq^ected  to 

total  7^^300  tons,  19  percent  more  than  last  year,  but  1  percent 
below  average.    Oregon  has  a  light  crop,  but  in  California  the  set  was 
good  and  nuts  have  sized  well.    Sunburn  damage  has  not  been  significant 
this  season.    In  some  of  California's  coastal  areas  blight  is  still  active. 

FILBERTS;    Total  tonnage  of  filberts  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  forecast 

at  7^950  tons,  down  21  percent  from  last  year,  but  only  slightly 
below  the  10- year  average.    July  weather  in  Oregon  favored  rapid  nut 
development.    A  high  percentage  of  the  crop  is  expected  to  grade  "large"  and 
"jvmibo".    Percentage  of  defective  nuts  is  much  smaller  than  usual. 

POTATOES;    The  late  summer  crop  is  estimated  at  31,79^,000  hxmdredweight, 
practically  no  change  from  the  forecast  a  month  earlier.  This 
is  5  percent  below  the  1959  prodToction  and  k-  percent  below  average.  The 
hot  weather  during  July  in  all  areas  hastened  maturity.  Precipitation 
has  been  ample  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States.    In  some  of  the  Uestern 
States  the  high  temperatures  have  taxed  water  facilities.    Harvest  in 
general  has  been  slow,  with  many  areas  digging  only  to  fill  orders. 

In  l^ssachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  on  Long  Island  harvest  started 
about  mid-July,  about  two  weeks  later  than  in  New  Jersey  where  some  early 
fields  were  dug  in  late  June.    In  Pennsylvania,  the  hot  and  h\imid  weather 
during  late  July  and  early  August  was  detrimental  to  the  crop  and  vines 
are  "going  do\m"  fast.    The  Wisconsin  crop  was  planted  later  than  usvial 
and  by  August  1  very  little  digging  had  been  done. 

In  Idaho,  harvest  of  long  whites  and  reds  continues  late  because 
of  the  cool  backward  spring.    Yield  and  quality  of  Russets  are  expected 
to  be  good.    In  northern  Colorado,  hot,  dry  weather  diuring  the  last 
three  weeks  of  July    reduced  prospects.    Harvest,  on  a  linlted  scale, 
started  in  northern  Colorado  in  late  July  and  volume  movement  was  expected 
in  early  August.    The  Washington  late  stjmmer  crop  deteriorated  during 
July.    Yields  of  early  red  and  white  varieties  were  light.    Harvest  of 
reds  and  whites  is  aborxt  over  in  the  Yakima  Valley  and  diiring  the  first 
week  of  August  was  hitting  peak  volume  in  the  Columbia  Basin. 
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Harvest  in  Malheur  County,  Oregon  is  slowly  getting  under  vay.  Digging 
in  California  got  under  way  on  whites  atout  mid-July  in  the  Stockton, 
Delta,  San  Juan  Bautista,  and  Salinas  aread,  and  on  Bussets  in  the  Santa 
Maria  area.    Volume  so  far  has  been  light,  hut  should  increase  shortly 
as  more  acreage  reaches  maturity« 

The  first  forecast  of  the  fall  crop  is  for  a  production  of  17^,856,000 
hundredweight,  6  percent  ahove  the  1959  crop  and  12  percent  above  averageo 
The  eastern  fall  States  show  a  production  of  65,209,000  hundredweight,  12 
percent  above  last  year  and  5  percent  above  average.    The  expcted  production 
in  the  central  fall  States  is  placed  at  41,2^5,000  hundredweight,  1  percent 
above  last  year  and  6  percent  above  average.    The  western  States  have  a 
prospective  production  of  68,^^02,000  hundredweight,  k  percent  above  1959 
and  26  percent  above  average. 

Weather  conditions  for  the  I960  crop  have  been  favorable  for  develop- 
ment in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  in  Minnesota,  In 
North  Dakota  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  weather  conditions  during  Jiily 
were  unfavorable  and  expected  yields  are  below  the  1959  season.    Good  yields 
are  expected  ih  Colorado  and  California* 

In  Arroostook  County,  Maine,  fields  were  in  full  bloom  about  mid-July. 
Top  growth,  set  and  sizing  of  tubers  by  August  1  were  near  optimum  in  all 
areas  of  the  New  England  States.    In  Upstate  New  York  and  on  Long  Island 
moisture  supplies  were  generally  adequate  for  the  development  of  the  crop. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  fall  crop  is  a  little  late  but  looking  goodo  Vines 
in  Michigan  are  making  good  top  growth  and  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
tuber  set  and  development  are  good.    In  the  Bed  Biver  Valley  of  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota,  the  crop  on  August  1  was  in  need  of  nxSlsture.    The  need 
wap  more  acute  on  the  North  Dakota  side  of  the  river,  particularly  in  the 
northern  areas  of  that  State.    In  southern  Minnesota,  soil  moisture  is 
plentiful  and  the  crop  grew  fast  during  July» 

In  Nebraska,  the  crop  was  planted  Tinder  good  soil  conditions  and 
weather  to  date  has  permitted  good  growth.    The  crop  on  August  1  was  in 
need  of  water.    In  Idaho,  July  temperatures  were  unusually  high.  Vine 
growth  by  August  1  was  approaching  normal,  but  tuber  growth  was  well  behind 
schedule.    Some  acreage  is  late  because  of  damage  from  the  low  temperatures 
on  June  21.    Most  of  this  acreage  is  north  of  the  Snake  Biver  in  central 
Idaho  and  in  the  Egin  Bench  area  in  eastern  Idaho »    The  hot  weather  in  July 
in  Colorado  pushed  the  growth  and  on  August  1,  development  was  about  normal. 
In  Utah  and  Nevada,  potatoes  are  making  good  progress.    In  Washington,  the 
crop  is  showing  the  effects  of  the  hot  weather  dxiring  June  and  July^. 
The  Oregon  crop  is  making  good  progress,  although  it  is  sizing  up  later  than 
last  year  by  10  days  to  2  weeks.    The  supply  of  water  in  central  Oregon 
is  very  low  and  this  may  be  a  factor  in  the  I960  final  outturn.    In  the 
Klamath  area  of  Oregon  and  Tulelake  area  of  California  growth  by  August 
1  was  about  normal.    In  other  areas  if  California,  some  acreage  was  planted 
as  late  as  the  last  week  of  July. 
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The  August  1  estimate  of  the  early  summer  crop  is  placed  at  15,003,000 
hundredweight,  very  little  change  from  the  lif, 956,000  estimated  a  month 
earlier.    Harvest  was  about  over  in  Virginia  and  California  by  the  first 
weeks  of  August  and  was  under  way  in  Texas  and  Delaware.    On  August  1  about 
one-fourth  of  the  Delaware  crop  was  harvested  conrpared  to  about  k3  percent 
to  the  same  date  last  year.    Delayed  harvest  will  add  tonnage  to  the 
production.    In  Texas  good  supplies  will  be  available  through  August.  Some 
late  acreage  will  furnish  production  during  September.    Crops  in  all  areas 
are  fair  to  good  and  prospective  yields  are  favorable. 

The  production  for  the  1960  crop  of  potatoes  (all  seasonal  groups)  is 
placed  at  256,266,000  hundredweight,  about  13  million  hundredweight  above 
the  1959  crop  and  23  million  above  average. 

The  revised  estinate  of  the  1959  total  crop  of  potatoes  is  placed  at 
243,281,000  hundredweight,  only  slightly  higher  (0.1  percent)  than  the 
December  1959  estimate.    Of  this  production,  86,8  percent  was  sold,  3.0 
percent  was  used  for  seed  on  farms  where  grown,  U.O  percent  was  used  as 
food  on  farmswhere  gro\m  and  6.2  percent  was  fed  to  livestock  and  was  lost 
through  shrinkage  and  cullage.    For  the  fall  crop,  86.4  percent  of  the 
production  was  sold;  4.1  percent  was  used  for  seed  on  farms  where  grown, 
2.4  percent  was  used  for  food  on  tarme  where  grown  and  7»1  percent  was  fed 
to  livestock  and  lost  through  shrinkage  and  cullage. 

SWEETPOTATOES;    The  1960  sweetpotato  crop  is  forecast  at  l4, 297,000  himdred- 
weight — 24  percent  below  the  1959  crop  and  26  percent  below 
average.    The  indicated  production  is  3  percent  below  the  July  1  forecast. 

Growing  conditions  continued  favorable  in  most  of  the  Southeastem 
States,  but  dry  conditions  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi 
lowered  overall  prospects  from  last  month.    Average  yield  per  acre  is 
indicated  at  61.7  h\mdredweight--9  percent  below  the  1959  yield,  but  9  per- 
cent above  average. 

Prospects  in  Louisiana  declined  during  July  as  drought  conditions 
continued.    Late  July  showers  partially  relieved  the  sittiation,  but  expected 
yield  per  acre  is  much  below  last  year  and  average.    General  harvest  is  not 
expected  to  begin  before  September.    Weather  conditions  were  favorable  for 
sweetpotato  vine  growth  in  all  commercial  areas  of  New  Jersey  during  July 
and  crop  prospects  are  good.    Most  of  the  sweetpotato  area,  in  Kansas 
received  beneficial  rains  during  July  increasing  prospects  for  a  good  crop. 
Digging  began  on  a  limited  scale  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  the  third 
week  of  J\ily  and  was  active  vmtil  slowed  by  rainfall  the  last  week  of  the 
month.    Growing  conditions  were  satisfactory  during  July  in  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina,  but  the  crop  is  later  than  usvial.    Light  harvest  began 
in  the  southern  areas  of  Georgia  and    Baldwin  County,  Alabama  the  latter 
part  of  July  and  is  expected  to  become  general  by  the  second  week  of  August. 
Moistvire  is  in  excellent  supply  in  Oklahoma  and  prospects  appear  promising 
for  a  good  yield.    In  the  ccanmercial  areas  of  northeast  Texas  the  hot,  dry 
weather  of  mid- July  has  depleted  the  plentiful  supply  of  moistiire  from  the 
sandy  soil.    Most  of  the  other  commercial  acreage  is  irrigated  and  making 
satisfactory  progress. 
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SIXjAR  BEETS;    Production  of  sugar  beets  for  I96O  is  now  estimated  at 

l6,8U^,000  tons,  a  crop  exceeded  only  by  last  year's  produc- 
tion of  17,015,000  tonso    The  average  yield  per^acre  of  I8.O  tons  per  acre 
is  second  only  to  19^9  as  the  highest  yield  of  record.    Indicated  yields 
are  well  above  average  in  all  States  except  Wisconsin  and  South  Dakota,  In 
Wisconsin  a  late  start  and  a  wet  season  has  held  yield  expectations  below 
average  while  in  South  Dakota  hail  damage  and  a  shortage  of  water  has 
retarded  growth. 

In  California  increased  insect  and  disease  infestation  together  with 
high  temperatures  lowered  yield  prospects  slightly  during  the  month*  However, 
an  excellent  crop  with  well  above  average  yields  is  still  indicated  there. 
Harvesting  of  beets  was  completed  in  the  lii5)erial  Valley  on  July  20  and 
harvest  of  the  coastal  crop  got  under  way  in  late  July,    Elsewhere,  growing 
conditions  during  July  were  favorable  for  development  of  the  crop  although 
teii5)eratures  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon  taxed  irrigation  facilities. 
Irrigation  supplies  are  still  adequate,  but  reservoirs  may  be  nearly  depleted 
after  the  final  beet  irrigation.    Without  additional  rainfall,  shortage  of 
irrigation  water  in  the  Torrington,  Wyoming  area,  the  North  Platte  Valley 
of  Nebraska  and  the  Arkansas  Valley  of  Colorado  could  become  a  critical  fac- 
tor in  development  of  beets  there.    Elsewhere  in  these  three  States  beets 
show  excellent  prospects. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  on  August  1  that  I96O  acreage 
allocations,  which  were  unused  in  some  States,  would  be  made  available  to 
cover  overplantings  in  other  States  and  also  for  the  planting  of  late  beets 
in  California  if  farmers  wish  to  plant  in  excess  of  allotments  previously 
established, 

SUGARCANE  FOR  S03AR  AND  SEED;    Prospects  for  a  record  sugarcane  crop  are 

unchanged  from  a  month  ago.  Estimated 
production  at  7,7UU,000  tons  is  6  percent  above  last  year  and  12  percent 
above  average o    Weather  in  Florida  continued  favorable  for  good  growth. 
In  Louisiana  most  of  the  sugar  belt  received  several  good  rains  in  July, 
Although  some  areas  still  need  additional  moisture,  frequent  showers  around 
the  end  of  the  month  buoyed  hopes  that  the  drought  has  finally  been  broken 
over  the  entire  belto 

HOPS;    Production  of  hops  is  estimated  at  U6,U71>000  pounds,  13  percent 
smaller  than  in  1959  and  h  percent  below  average.    In  Washington 
prospects  are  somewhat  better  than  a  month  ago  with  the  crop  having  made 
exceptionally  good  progress  during  July,    First  pickings  will  begin  about 
August  20  and  become  general  August  25-26 c    High  temperatures  during  most 
of  July  caused  hops  in  the  Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon  to  mature  before 
optimum  plant  growth  was  obtained.    Harvest  is  expected  to  begin  about 
August  20  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  during  the  first  week  of  September 
in  eastern  Oregono    In  Idaho  there  is  a  good  crop  of  Late  Clusters,  but 
Early  Clusters  show  a  short  growth.    Harvest  of  early  varieties  is  expected 
to  begin  August  25. 

Hot  weather  in  California  forced  the  crop  to  burr  earlier  than  usual. 
Top  growth  is  short,  but  lower  portions  of  the  vines  show  good  yield 
prospects. 
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PASTURES;    Pasture  feed  conditions  throughout  the  United  States  on  August  1 

averaged  82  percent  of  normal      k  percentage  points  above  a  year 
earlier  and  5  points  more  than  the  19^9-58  a-verage  for  this  time  of  year. 
The  deterioration  in  pastures  during  July  was  slightly  less  than  the  average 
decline  between  July  1  and  August  1  during  the  19^9-58  period.  Decreases 
d\aring  July  this  year  were  greater  than  usual  in  the  VJest  North  Central, 
South  Atlantic,  and  Western  regions*    A  contraseasonal  increase  occurred 
in  the  South  Central  region  despite  the  continued  and  severe  droughty 
conditions  in  large  sections  of  Louisiana,  MLseisslppl,  and  Alabama. 
Compared  with  August  1  last  year,  pastxire  conditions  were  more  favorable 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  except  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  South 
Central  where  late  July  rains  gave  relief  in  some  areas,  but  more  moisture 
Is  needed  generally. 

Condition  of  pastures  held  vcp  well  during  July  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  with  the  exception  of  New  Jersey,  a  narrow  coastal  strip  of  New  Englemd 
and  spots  In  southwest  Pennsylvania,  northern  New  York,  and  northern  Vermont. 
End-of-July  rains  In  New  Jersey  were  beneficial  and  pasttires  in  the  northern 
part  of  that  State  were  reasonably  good,  but  in  the  soxithem  part  were 
furnishing  meager  grazing.    Sharp  Improvement  from  August  1  a  year  ago  in 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  more  than  offset  the 
deterioration  in  the  other  North  Atlantic  States  and  the  region  as  a  whole 
had  a  substantial  Increase. 

In  the  East  North  Central  region,  pasttire  feed  condition  declined  about 
as  usual,  but  the  August  1  condition  of  89  percent  was  far  above  the  exception- 
ally poor  condition  of      percent  reported  a  year  earlier  and  exceeded  the 
10-year  average  for  the  date  by  5  percentage  points.    All  States  of  the  region 
had  gains  both  from  August  1  last  year  and  average,  with  sharpest  gains 
occurring  in  Illinois  smd  MLchlg&n,  although  indications  are  that  Illinois 
pastxires  will  need  rain  soon.    Precipitation  was  below  nomal  in  Indiana  and 
northwest  Wisconsin,  as  some  pastvires  were  becoming  brown  and  weedy. 

Altho\igh  pasture  conditions  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  were  far  better 
than  on  August  1  last  year,  they  were  much  poorer  than  on  JTily  1  this  year 
and  as  a  resxilt  the  decline  during  July  for  the  West  North  Central  region 
was  sharper  than  usual.    Ifick  of  moisture  was  especially  evident  in  northwest 
and  central  Minnesota,  southern  MLssoviri,  the  Dakotas,  and  western  Kansas. 
Nevertheless,  the  regional  conditions  of  85  percent  of  normal  was  appreciably 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  average. 

Sotrth  Atlantic  pastures  also  deteriorated  more  rapidly  than  usual  during 
July  and  on  August  1  their  condition  was  less  favorable  than  on  that  date  last 
year  and  the  average.    Pastures  in  Virginia  appeared  to  be  hardest  hit,  when 
compared  with  a  month  earlier  and  average.    Conditions  were  particularly 
poor  in  Delaware,  seme  southern  and  Eastern  Shore  coimties  of  Iv&ryland, 
central  and  western  Virginia  and  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Oddly  enough,  the  South  Central  region,  where  the  largest  area  of  severe 
drought  has  occxurred,  was  the  only  region  to  show  contraseasonal  inrprovement 
during  July.    The  extreme  drought  in  a  large  area  of  Louisiana    continued  the 
pasture  condition  there  at  a  very  low  level,  while  pastures  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  deteriorated  diiring  the  month.    However,  conditions  in  the  other 
States  of  the  region  improved  and  these  gains  far  more  than  offset  the  losses. 
The  pasture  condition  for  the  region  on  August  1  was  sharply  below  that  of 
a  year  earlier,  but  was  sharply  above  average  for  the  date. 
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In  the  West,  pasture  condition  declined  more  than  usual,  but  was 
slightly  better  than  on  August  1  last  year  and  was  only  moderately  less 
favorable  than  average.    Deterioration  occurred  during  July  in  all  States 
except  New  Mexico,  Nevada  and  Arizona.    Hot,  dry  weather  caused  the  severest 
seasonal  declines  in  Montana,  Utah,  Washington, and  Oregon. 


MOKTHLY  MIIK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS,  SELECTED  STATES, 

JULY  i960  1/ 
 ^3x1  millions__of  £Oimd8}_  


State 

:  July  : 
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July  • 
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June 
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'  July  * 
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:    July  : 
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• 
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:Tenn. 
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99 

99 
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Minn. 
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56 

49 

53 

49 

Iowa 
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: Idaho 
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375 
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:Wyo. 
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N.Dak. 
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2li^ 
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:Colo. 

85 

75 

78 

78 

S.Dak. 
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6k 

69 

72 

69 
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:Wash. 

169 
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Kans. 
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169 
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114 
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116 

Md. 

115 

129 

129 
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: Calif. 
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715 

713 

Va. 
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198 

201  : 
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W.Va. 

81 

76 

76 

75  : 

restates 

>  _Tl6_  _ 

.  13  5  „ 

768  _ 

N.C. 

152 

154 

158 

156  : 

;  U.  S. 

11.382  11,15812.108 

ll,2l5 

S.C. 

51  . 

?1 

52 

_   53  : 

\J  Monthly  data  for  other""states  not  yet  available. 


Pann  flocks  laid  5»Ol4  million  eggs  during  July — 1  percent  more  than  in 
July  1959*    Increases  of  8  percent  in  the  West,  5  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  and  1  percent  in  the  South  Central  States  more  than  offset 
decreases  of  6  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  1  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central.    In  the  East  North  Central  region,  3\jily  egg  production  was  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    Aggregate  egg  production  from  January  through 
July  was  2  percent  below  the  same  period  of  1959* 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  in  Jxily  was  I8.II,  compared  with 
17.88  during  July  last  year.    The  rate  of  lay  was  above  last  year  in  all 
regions  except  the  West,  where  it  was  down  2  percent,  and  the  South  Central 
region  where  it  was  unchanged.    Increases  of  2  percent  were  recorded  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  West  North  Central  and  South 
Atlantic  regions. 

Farmers  had  an  average  of  276,904,000  layers  on  hand  during  July--1 
percent  less  than  July  last  year.  Decreases  were  7  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  3  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  euad  2  percent  in  the  East  North 
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Central  States.    These  were  nearly  offset  by  Increases  of  9  percent  in  the 
West,  3  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  1  percent  in  the  South  Central 
regions. 

The  number  of  layers  on  August  1,  i960,  totaled  275, '+87,000,  compared 
with  279,000,000  on  August  1  last  year--a  decrease  of  1  percent.  Layer 
numbers,  compared  with  last  year,  were  down  9  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
3  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  and  2  percent  in  the  East  North  Central 
regions.    Increases  were  8  percent  in  the  West  and  3  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States.    Layer  numbers  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  in 
the  South  Central  region. 

The  rate  of  lay  on  August  1,  i960,  was  56.9  eggs  per  100  layers, 
compared  with  56.2  eggs  a  year  earlier.    Hiis  was  an  increase  of  1  percent 
and  a  record  high  for  that  date.    All  regions  of  the  country  showed 
increases  from  last  year  except  the  West,  where  rate  of  lay  was  down  2 
percent.    Increases  were  2  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  East  North  Central, 
Wast  North  Central  and  the  South  Central,  and  1  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States. 

Pullets  not  of  laying  age  on  August  1  were  estimated  at  126,580,000 
—22  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    Holdings  In  all  regions  showed  a 
decrease  frcan  last  year.    Decreases  were  32  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
30  percent  in  the  South  Central,  28  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  19  per- 
cent in  the  East  North  Central,  16  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  and 
9  percent  in  the  West,    The  January- June  hatch  of  egg- type  chicks  was  17 
percent  below  a  year  earlier.    The  preliminaxy  estimate  of  chickens  raised 
on  farms  in  i960  is  15  percent  less  than  the  number  raised  in  1959* 

Potential  layers  (hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of 
laying  age)  on  farms  August  1  totaled  ^2  million — 9  percent  below  a  year 
earlier  and  20  percent  below  average.    This  is  the  smallest  August  1  number 
of  potential  layers  on  farms  since  estimates  began  in  1938'  Decreases 
from  1959  were  15  percent  in  the  North  Atlemtic,  10  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  South  Central  and  9  percent  in  the  North  Central  States. 
Potential  layers  in  the  West  were  ^4-  percent  above  August  1  last  year. 

HENS  AND  PULLETS  OP  LAYING  AGE,  PULLETS  NOT  OF  LAYING  AGE, 

_  _POm}TIAL_LAYERS  AND  EGGS^IAID  PEE  100  LAYE»S_ON  FARrffi,_AUGyST  1  

"     ~  :  Nortii  TETNorthTw.  North r'south"  T   South" :^.^gg^~^j^:''l£i ted 

_  _    tAtlantic^^Central^Central  : Atlantic:  Central:   :_States 

HENS  AOTTpULLETS  OF  LAYING  AOE'oN  FARMS,  AUGUST  T  " 
Thou.       Thou.       Thou.       Thou.       Thou.     Thou.  Thou. 

19^+9-58  (Av.)    UfT^     557550  717TO    ^TTfSJ    iflT?^    317953  tfH7872 

1959  1+8,095       51,605    68,337     33,299     ^+0,51+1     37,123  279,000 

1960  50M^   66',2kh     3^,230     Uo;5'+9     ^^0,206  275,^7 

PULIETS  NOT  OF  LAYING  AGE  ON  FARMS.  AUGUST  1 

191^9-58  (Av.)      33,696       1+9,292    73,986      20,1+80      30,81+1+      17,198  225,1+91 

1959  22,558      33,305    53,172     19,821     20,61+1     11,999  l6l,l+g6 

1960  16,305      26J16   f+1+,587     13,567     li+,35l     10 .95^+  126,580 

POTENTIAL  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  AUGUST  11/ 

19^9-58  (Av.)     82,967     101,693  11+5,731     1+8,200     7l+,586  |+9,192  502,369 

1959  70,653      8l+,910  121,509     53,120     61,182  i+9,122  1+1+0,1+96 

1960  60,083      77,292  110.835     1+7,797     5i+,900  51,160  1+02,067 

EGGS  lAlD  PER  100  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  AUGUST  1 

Number       Number    Number     Number     Number     Number  Number 

I9U9-58  (Av.)       5^.6         '  50.5       51.0        1+6.1       '^278'       55.3  '+9.^^ 

1959                     56.2          56.9       56.6         5I+.9        50.9        61.3  56.2 

i960  51.i  58.^  _  _57.7  _  _  ^3^3  51.7  _  _  6o_^2  56.^ 

17  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age. 
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Producers  received  an  average  of  31.5  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  in  mid-Jtily 
i960,  compared  with  31.2  cents  a  month  earlier  and  30. k  cents  a  year  earlier. 
Prices  during  the  first  week  in  July  were  irregular,  but  fluctuated  in  a 
narrow  range.    Underlying  sentiment  Improved  with  the  announcement  of  the 
new  Government  egg  purchase  program  and  prices  advanced  during  the  remaining 
weeks  of  the  month.    At  the  close,  most  markets  were  well  stipplied  and  the 
price  trend  was  generally  downward. 

Prices  received  by  producers  for  all  chickens  (farm  chickens  and  com- 
mercial broilers)  in  mid- July  averaged  17.3  cents  per  pound  live  weight, 
compared  with  I7.I  cents  a  month  earlier  and  15.5  cents  in  mid- July  1959. 

Fam  chickens  averaged  12.2  cents,  up  1.2  cents  from  a  year  earlier. 
Commercial  broilers  averaged  17.9  cents,  1.8  cents  per  pound  higher  than  in 
mid-July  1959.    Ccanmercial  broiler  svtpplies  cleared  fairly  well  during  the 
month  and  prices  fluctuated  in  a  narrow  range  except  in  the  Delmarva  area. 
During  the  week  ending  July  6,  prices  on  the  farm  in  the  Delmarva  area  ranged 
from  19  to  21.3  cents  per  pound  and  in  Georgia  16  to  18  cents  per  pound. 
Prices  in  the  Delmarva  area  during  the  week  ending  JvOy  27  ranged  from  17.10 
to  18.75  cents  per  pound  —in  Georgia  17  to  17.5  cents.    The  average  weight 
of  live  birds  offered  for  sale  was  lighter  than  desired  in  many  instances 
and  created  a  problem  during  the  month  for  many  processors  in  the  Southern 
producing  areas.    The  light  to  moderate  receipts  of  hens  during  the  month  were 
ample  for  the  fair  to  good  demand.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
marketings  of  hens  Increased  and  the  number  slaughtered  was  considerably 
above  the  same  period  in  July  1959.    Turkey  prices  in  mid-J\ily  averaged  23.1 
cents  per  po\md  live  weight,  compared  with  2k, 0  cents  a  month  earlier  and 
22.2  cents  in  mid- July  1959.    "H^e  movement  of  frozen  turkeys  was  fairly 
active  during  the  month.    The  movement  of  new  crop  birds  was  only  fair.  Many 
growers  had  their  birds  custom  dressed  and  stored  rather  than  accept  offered 
bids. 

Hie  cost  of  farm  poTiltry  rations  in  mid- July  was  $3*3^  per  100  pomds— 
down  9  cents  from  a  year  earlier.    The  average  cost  of  the  broiler-growing 
mash  was  ^.6k  per  100  pounds,  compared  with  $U.85  in  mid-July  1959.  Cost 
of  the  turkey- growing  mash  on  July  15  was  ^.62,  compared  with  $4.82  on 
July  15,  1959.    The  egg-feed,  farm  chicken-feed,  commercial  broiler-feed,  and 
turkey-feed  price  ratios  were  all  more  favorable  than  a  year  earlier. 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  I960 

CORN,  ALL  1/ 

Z  Z  Z  Z      p®£  ^°£®Z  z  z  z  z  z 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  A>B,  USD  A 


Production 


State 

*  Average 

*  19^9-58 

t 

t  1959 

* 

'  Indi  cated 
*  i960 

*  Average 
:  19U9-58 

$  i 
:       1959  : 

•  < 

Indicated 
i960 

: 

1,0T50 

•  ■ 

1,^0 

1,000 

r  Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

:  36.0 

I4I.O 

1+2.0 

U60 

li5i 

1+20 

No  H, 

: 

I7o0 

14-9,0 

529 

56U 

588 

vt. 

:  U9<,2 

52.0 

1+9.0 

3,030 
1,591 

3,172 

2,9^ 

Mass* 

:  50.6 

5U.0 

51+.0 

1,728 

1,728 

R.  !• 

:  li3.2 

Ui.o 

46.0 

285 

26ii 

276 

Conn, 

:  U7.7 

52.0 

52.0 

1,812 

2,132 
33,U05 

2,132 

N,  Y. 

:  U7.1 

51,0 

50.0 

31,968 

32,100 
12,1+80 

N.  J» 

:  U9.3 

65.0 

65.0 

8,977 
6U,588 

12,350 

Pa. 

:  U9.U 

61.0 

 55.0  _  _ 

62.0 

78,873 

-  _T1,115  . 

Ohio 

65,0  " 

195,09?^ 

2F0,992 

21+2,01+8 

Ind. 

:  5li.8 

62,0 

63.0 

253,895 

336,350 

31*5,177 

m. 

:  58.0 

67.0 

63.0 

511,523 

673,350 

652,176 

Ifi.ch, 

:  U7.U 

57,0 

50.0 

85,9U9 

125,571 

lll+,550 

WiSo 

J  5UoU 

65.0 

52.0 

1U2,251 

179^790 

11+3,832 

ffiLnn, 

l9.o  " 

1+7 .0 

"  "35U,278~ 

"  307,^3  " 

Iowa 

:  53.8 

66.0 

58.0 

56U,790 

830,3U6 
257,31+5 

737,006 

:  UO.O 

55.0 

1+9.0 

15U,201 

238,1+31+ 

N,  Dak, 

:  21.0 

16.5 

23.0 

26,U72 

22,572 

30,81+3 

S.  Dak. 

:  27.1 

19.5 

27.0 

105,923 

79,771+ 

109,350 

Nebr, 

:  32.9 

U9o5 

1+7.0 

209,117 
55,183 

350,906 

333,183 

Kans* 

:  26.3 

la. 5 

39.0 

81,630 

76,713 

Del. 

«MS    «V  «M 

:  ^Z.Z 

58.0 

7,^09 

9,075^ 

Md. 

:  U7.0 

5U.0 

55.0 

22,506 

27,51+0 

28,050 

Va. 

t  39.0 

li6.0 

i+i+.o 

3h,991 
8,356 

38,iao 

35,992 

W.  Va. 

:  lt3.0 

50.0 

52.0 

7,650 

7,332 

N.  C. 

:  32.U 

U3.0 

1+6.0 

66,983 

85,911+ 
25,731 

88,228 
26,010 

S.  C. 

:  a.3 

27,0 

30.0 

2U,23U 

Ga. 

:  20.2 

28,5 

31.0 

58,U8l 

81,909 

82,863 

Flac 

t  18.6 

27,0 

28.0 

10,900 

16,281 

l6,0l+l+ 

Ky. 

:  3F.? 

Ml                   M,  ^* 

^^7,0 

1+7.0 

711,^22 

H5777r 

Tenn. 

:  30.0 

U0.5 

Uo.o 

5U,703 

67,635 

63,1+1*0 

Ala. 

:  22.0 

28,0 

28.0 

51,135 

62,580 

60,088 

Mss. 

t  23.0 

31,0 

2I+.0 

39,229 

1+2,501 
il+,9U5 

29,616 

Arke 

t  22.7 

35«0 

33.0 

18,0U3 
1U,577 

11,121 
13,011+ 

La. 

:     22  .U 

33,0 

27.0 

17,1+90 

Oklao 

t  19.U 

33.0 

31.0 

ll,h36 

9,306 

8,1+91+ 

Texas 

:  19.9 

28.0 

21+.0 

hi, 318 

li2,728 

32,592 

Mont. 

:  16.8 

^20.5  ~ 

25  ."5 

 ^3t239- 

Idaho 

:  60.5 

70.0 

67.0 

2,737 

5,600 

5,159 

V^o. 

:  21.9 

29.0 

25.0 

1,299 

1,769 

1,550 

Colo. 

:  3U.3 

51.0 

52.0 

16,831 

25,19U 

23,868 
1,696 

N,  Mbx, 

:  20.U 

28.5 

32.0 

1,170 

1,U25 

Ariz. 

:  21.0 

3li,0 

37.0 

816 

1,190 

1,295 

•      )iO  R 

At  n 

OJ.,U 

pl.o 

Nev, 

:  h2.6 

55,0 

52.0 

iia 

220 

260 

Wash, 

:  66.8 

76.0 

75.0 

2,232 
1,769 

6,080 
3,8hO 

5,625 

Oreg. 

:  53.8 

60.0 

61.0 

1*,209 

Calif. 

:  55.0 

73.0 

 -jk.o  

9,219 

18^250 

15,51*0 

U.  S. 

 ^.^  ' 

"  "^9.1  Z  - 

J,270,5l42 

"14^.3^1^170 

l»iy-35^Z 

1/   Grain  equivalent  on  acreage  for  all  purposes. 
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CHOP  PBODUCTION,  August  I96O 


Crop  Reporbing  "Board,  MS,  XSSDk 


WIWIER  ^'JHEAT 

Yield  ger  acre 

ProSictlon 

:  Aveirage 

:     1959     : Preliminary 

:  Averc^e 

:     1959  :Pre1in»1mry 

:              • :  i960 

:  19^*9-58 

:              :  i960 

State 


xjusnexs 

!  30»o 

29-5 

Iff 

n«  J. 

:  27.^ 

31.0 

ra« 

L  25^1  

i  25.3 

2U.5"" 

JJ4U'* 

:  25.9 

2d.O 

,1  1  ,1  » 

:       2b  .0 

25o 

M-i  nVk 

Jyu-Cii. 

:  2o,o 

31.0 

wxs« 

:^  26^1  

29.0 

Minn* 

2L,7  *~ 

20.5 

Iowa 

:  22.6 

19.0 

:  2't.2 

25.0 

R  TloV 

10. 3 

x5.o 

c2.U 

Khtis  • 

:        J.O.  { 

20.0 

jjex* 

22.0 

27»5 

VIA 

va» 

W  Vfi. 

01  ft 

*;3»-> 

W  P 

23.? 

o«   V/  » 

XO.H 

no 

Ry  • 

>  ITT 
17.7 

21.5 

/111  ffi «  i 

1  0  ft 

<3*y 

IQioS* 

23.0 

2D.U 

Ark 

<3D.U 

oh.  n 

xy.5 

Texas 

12.0 

17.5 

Mont •  : 

2272~ 

~  "  25.0 

oA  0 

Wyo.  ; 

18.8 

22.0 

Colo.  ; 

16. i^ 

21.0 

N.  Mex.  ; 

9.1 

17.0 

Ariz.  J 

28.U 

36.0 

Utah  ; 

16.2 

18.0 

Nev.  ; 

28.8 

36.0 

Waeh.  : 

30.3 

37.5 

Oreg.  : 

29.2 

36.0 

CeOlf, 

20.2 

U.  S.  ] 

20.2 

22.8 

31.0 
33.0 
30.0 

"  ir.o-  - 
33.0 
29.0 
31.0 

J2.0_ 
28".0 

26.0 
28.0 
27.0 
29.0 
_  J8.0. , 
'  "29.6" " 
28.0 
26.0 
27.0 

23.5 
22.0 

28.0 
23.0 

21^.0 
27.0 
30.0 
23.0 
25.5 

22.0 
26.5 
19.0 
26.0 
17.0 
3i^.O 
15.5 
33.0 
31^.0 
32.5 
.  -2i.o  . 


1,000 
Bushels 
10,706 
1#779 
lS^Ol+3 
~  5Y<205" 
36iU3 
^>715 

731 
"  "1T055' 

36>230 
6,798 

77,875 
175^807 
"  "  957" 
^,927 
6,969 
1,032 
7,iA6 
2,990 
2^035 

"l^,637' 
3,822 

917 
898 
l,it8l 
1/  772 
66,759 

-m 

19,597 
h,968 

36,531 
1,678 
1,229 

116 
58,903 
22,269 
10^068 


Bushels  Bushels 

7,729 
1,581 

35,977 
32,630 
i^2,330 
35>123 

~~  575^ 
2,m 
37^950 
6,750 
69,520 
209,700 

4,032 
6,2j62 
588 
9,353 
3,936 
2,255 

"ir,ii8ir 

3,720 
1,380 
858 
3,6i»0 
1,200 

89,17i» 
59,8^0 
^350 
21,920 
^^,752 
5^^,033 
3,791 
3,672 
3,02l^ 
216 
65,325 
25,524 
_  8.718 


8,122 
1,716 
16,050 
~  -5r,235'  - 
42,2i*0 
47,183 
35,464 
896 

57^" 
2,626 
37,828 
16,632 
88,885 
28^,848 

725" 
4,564 
6,786 
648 
8,037 
3,542 
2,a)8 
~ 5,012 
3,381 
1,3a) 
1,053 
4,080 
1,242 
120,105 
-81,128  _ 
46,508 
17,437 
3,895 
64,220 

4,063 
952 

2,480 

99 
62,186 
23,042 
8,096  ^ 


27.4 


833,697      923,449  1,116,610 


1/    Short-time  average. 
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CROP  PRCDUCTION,  August  I960  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AM5,  USDA 


SPRING  WHEAT  CG?HER  THAN  DURUM 


Yield  £er  acre 

Production 

State 

Average 

:  : 

:     1959  : 
s  : 

Indicated  * 

Average  ' 

• 

1959  t 
t 

1,000 

Indicated 

*  191x9-58 

i960  * 

19li9-58  • 
1,000 

i960 
1,000 

t  Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Wis, 

:  25.0 

28,0 

26.0 

l,OtJB 

896 

75U 

Itinn, 

t  19.2 

2U,0 

27.0 

15,06U 

22,128 
315 

2li,U08 

Iowa 

:  20.3 

21,0 

25.0 

281 

375 

N.  Dak, 

t  1U.U 

1U*5 

19.0 

93,563 

79,63U 

99,123 
27,251 

S,  Dak, 

t  11,6 

7.5 

17.0 

26,651 

10,830 

Nebr. 

:  13,U 

15.0 

18.0 

561i 

180 

252 

Nont, 

:  16,0 

IU.5 

17.0 

50,73U 

33,785 

32,878 

Idaho 

:  3U.6 

Ui.o 

38.0 

21,372 

20,828 
765 

18^35U 

V^yo, 

:     17. U 

17.0 

15.0 

1,155 

555 

Colo« 

:  18.8 

22,0 

22.5 

1,U8U 

792 

810 

N.  Hex, 

:  15.2 

1  1  r' 

la,5 

lU.o 

226 

56 

Utah 

t  33.0 

37.0 

3U.0 

2,796 

2,331 

Sho 

1,836 

Nev, 

t  30.6 

36.0 

3U.0 

373 

37U 

Wash, 

:  2U,6 

31.0 

25.0 

11,036 

7,998 

2,900 
.«2,I16  _ 

Orego 

t  26,6 

28,0 

28.0 

U,8U7 

2,9UO 

U,  S. 

I  16,2 

16,3 

20.1 

231,310 

1814,020 

212,61t2 

DURUM  WHEAT 


Yielci  £er  acre 

Production 

State 

*  Average 

*  19U9-58 

i     1959  r 
:  : 

Indicated  * 
I960  * 

Average 
19U9-58 

i     1959  i 

Indicated 
i960 

MLnn. 
N.  Dak, 
S.  Dak, 
Mont, 

t  Bushels 
t  1^.1 
J  13.0 
:  11.1 

t  1/17.8 

Bushels 

22.5 
17.5 
8,0 
17.0 

Bushels 
25.0 
19.0 
18.0 
19.0 

1,000 
bushels 
782 
20,802 
2,133 
1/6,69U 

1,000 
bushels 

^B5 
17,518 
62U 
1,955 

1,000 
bushels 

775 
25,669 
2,016 
h,256 

U,  S. 

:  13.1 

17.0 

19.0 

27,063 

20,682 

32,716 

1/  Short-time  average.    Included  with  "other  spring"  wheat  prior  to  195Uo 


\«EAT;    PRODUCTION  BY  CLASSES,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Winter 

:             Spring  : 

White 

Year  3 

Hard  red 

*    Durum  l/  I 

(Winter  & 

I  Total 

*  Soft  red 

*  Hard  red 

.  -.S£ring)_ 

!  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

t  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Average  j 

19U9-58  1 

:  522,Uiib 

I83,651i 

193,726 

27,li80 

16U,766 

1,092,071 
1,128,151 

1959  : 

!  618,599 

163,253 

152,181 

21,018 

172,800 

155,086 

i960  2/ 

r  789,892 

195,282 

188,591 

33,117 

1,361,968 

 :  

l/"lnclude8  durum  wheat  in  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shown  separately. 
2/  Indicated  August  1,  I960, 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  i960 


Crop  Beportlog  Board,  AMS,  JSSDA 


OATS 


State 


Indi- 
cated 

 i  J-2^2-^5Q- 1  . 


Average 


1959 


"l^bductrcm 


Bushes 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Maine 

ft7.0 

47.0 

N.  H.  ! 

!  37.2 

39.0 

1*0.0 

Vt.  ! 

35.8 

1*3.0 

1*1.0 

Mass. 

37.9 

1*1.0 

1*2.0 

Coxrn. 

i  33.^ 

39.0 

39.0 

N.  Y. 

:  U2.2 

5i*.o 

51.0 

N.  J.  i 

37.0 

1*1,5 

39.0 

Pa. 

38.0 
•  ?27o~ 

i*i*:o 

1*1.0 

Ohio  : 

 5570" 

Bo'.o' 

Ind.  ; 

ko,6 

37.5 

55.0 

m. 

1*3.^ 

1*0.0 

51.0 

Mictu  : 

38.4 

1*1,0 

1*5.0 

Wis.  : 

^^7.5 

50.0 

146.0 

3976'" 

i*77o" 

Iowa 

37.5 

1*2.5 

1*2.0 

Mo. 

!  29.2 

21*.  5 

3l*.0 

N«  Dak.  ; 

!  28.3 

2i*.5 

33.0 

S.  Dak. 

28.U 

20.5 

39.0 

Kel5r. 

2k,k 

2l*.5 

36.0 

Kazis. 

23.9 

23.0 

33.0 

Del.  1 

•  •"35^:5- 

357o~ 



Md. 

36.1* 

39.0 

IfO.O 

Va.  ! 

!  3^.6 

38.0 

1*0.0 

V.  Va. 

33.^ 

1*0.0 

Ul.O 

H,  C.  ! 

33.0 

35.0 

31*.  0 

S.  C.  : 

:  30.0 

33.0 

31.0 

Ga. 

28.8 

32.0 

35.0 

Fla. 

22.6 

26.0 

30.0 

Ky. 

2872" 

3i7o" 

'35".o 

T^xm,  : 

28.1* 

31.5 

33.0 

Ala. 

!  ^.2 

32.0 

31.0 

Hiss.  : 

I  3U.2 

1*3.0 

1*8.0 

Ark.  i 

32.4 

36.0 

37.0 

La. 

28.6 

31-0 

32.0 

Okla. 

20.6 

25.0 

30.0 

lexAB 

!  22.3 

23.0 

26.0 

Monb.  ; 

33.8" 

327o" 

27.0 

Idaho  : 

45.6 

1*9.0 

1*2.0 

Wyo.  ! 

31.3 

33.0 

28.0 

Colo. 

31.1* 

3i*.5 

38.0 

N.  Hex. 

!  2h,k 

1*2.0 

1*0.0 

Ariz. 

:  1<8.5 

55.0 

57.0 

Utah 

!  1(6.6 

1*9.0 

1*7.0 

Nev. 

5  1*1.7 

lfl*.0 

1*0.0 

Wash. 

1(6.6 

1*2.5 

39.0 

Oreg.  ; 

33.1 

31*.  0 

33.0 

Calif. 

:  ^.2 

3^.0 

3l*.0 

U,  S. 

L  1 1  2?ItI 

"  2r~T" 

 U^.S" 

Average 

1,000 
Bushels 

59 
598 
97 
56 

1S8>830 
1,271 

^7,535 
1*9,139 

137,31a 
1*7,686 

100,700 
213,827 
35,01*7 
52,980 

9l*,171 
1*7,831* 
-  -22,1*78 
277 
2,  no 

1*,299 
1,211 
12,638 

lk,223 
11,207 
625. 
1,539 
5,565 
3,311 
8,159 
9,217 
2,251* 
12,310 
28.388 
""8>690 
8,710 
3,950 
i*,929 
U86 

1*99 
1,826 

225 
7,596 


1959 

Bushels 
3,337 
39 
559 
82 

39 
32,886 
1,038 
J2,28l* 
52,255^ 
32,175 
69,320 
38,51*0 
126  AOO 


186,1*90 
18,252 
38,538 
1*0,385 
29,326 

.-1^662. 
3*5 
2,028 
1*,370 
4160 
13,650 
13,893 
8,832 
102 

r,i7S' 
5,166 

i*,l6o 
8,600 
6,801* 
2,573 
12,1*25 
-  -26,it7a 
7,392 
7,399 
3,630 
3,968 
798 
1*95 
1>519 
132 
5,695 
7,718 

i>§9i 


""ladi- ■ 

cated 
i960 
"  1,000 
Bushels 
■  2,726 
J*0 

533 
81* 

39 

27,91^ 
1,092 
29,271* 

1*3,395 
96,798 
3l*,2l*5 

U3,136 
"  "199,"250" 

171,1*02 
19,006 
68,013 

106,782 
38,772 
11,913 

 -^m- 

2,080 
3,920 

1,025 
8,871* 
9,11*5 
6,965 
750 

17155' 
l*,55l* 
3,627 
7,^ 
5,328 
2,176 
10,  Uo 
28^730 
7,047" 
6,801* 
3,080 
4,902 
800 
570 
1,457 
160 
4,446 
6,732 
6^494 
l2l§5^6r7^ 
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CROP  PRQDUGTIQR,  AugOSt  I96O 


Crop  Reporting  Board,,  AMS,  USDA 


SOXBEAKS  FOR  HEARS 


State  ; 

Average 
'  19^9»58 

:  1959  : 

IncLfcated 

i960 

N.  Y,  ! 
N.  J. 

Pa.  i 

!  Bushels 
:  16.4 
:  19.7 
17.9 

Bushels 

26.0 
23.0 

Bushels 
17.0 
24.0 

22.0 

Ctiio 

m. 

MLcli. 
Wis. 

I  23.0 
:  23.4 
!  21^.6 
:  21.0 
:  15.0 

26.0 

26.5 
2l<-o0 

IS.5 

26.0 
26.0 
26.0 
23.0 
15.0 

MLdu. 

Iowa  ! 
Md. 

K.  Dak.  : 
S.  Dak. 
Webr. 
Kans. 

I  19.0 
!  23.2 
:  20,0 
:  13.7 

',  21.3 
!  12.1+ 

19.0 
26.5 
23o0 
13.0 

11.5 
26,0 
21.0 

18.0 
25.0 
23.0 

11.5 
13.0 
27.0 
20.0 

Del- 

m. 

Va. 
N.  C. 
S.  C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 

:  17.8 
:  lB.6 
:  l8.i^ 
:  17.8 
i  12.5 
:  ll.if 
r  19.9 

22,5 
20.5 
20.5 
22.0 
16.0 
16.0 
23.0 

22.5 
20.5 
20.0 

23.0 
17.0 
15.0 
25.0 

Ky. 

Tern.  ! 
Ala.  ; 
MLss.  • 
Ark. 

La..  ! 

Okla.  ! 

Texas  : 

18.6 
!  aJ3.7 

19.^ 
!  16.7 

:  18.2 
12.6 
1/  20.3 

21^.0 
22.5 
22.5 

23.0 

oh. 

24.0 
21.0 

29.0 

24.0 
23.0 
22.0 
19.0 

22.0 
20.0 
2^.0 

u.  s.  i 

21.3 

2k,0 

23.2 

Average 
1949-58 

'Dushels 
103 
6^40 

376 

26,686 
44,327 
103,099 

3,164 
975 

34,660 
i48,770 
31,870 
1,314 
1,954 
2,i»84 
4,756 

1,825 
2,k&0 
3,682 
6,114 
2,307 
633 
496 

2,435 
3,934 
1,833 
8,540 
19,581 
1,436 
544 
244 


I^dviction 

1959  : 


000 


38,272 
60,112 
125,610 
5,400 
1,758 

41,667 
63,441 
52,210 
3,029 
1,576 
3,900 
9,11^ 

3,442 
4,202 
5,966 
9,592 
5,920 
1,392 
1,058 

3,768 
7,132 
3,150 
20,769 
56,791 
3,312 
1,428 
2.262 


Indicated 
1960_  _ 

i,'5bo 

"bushels 

1,032 
374 

40, 560 
62,946 
128,050 
5.497 
1,330 

37;'^22 

64, 050 

56,373 
2,433 

1,365 
4,320 
10,420 

4,095 
4,920 

6,ioo 

11,322 
7,667 
1,290 
1,075 

5,864 
7,728 
3,212 

17,499 
54,560 
3,344 

2,200 
2,262 


361,270  537,895 


547,933 


1/  Short-time  average. 
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CR3P  paoDocnxju,  Aagast  i960 


State 


Yield  jer  acre_ 


1Q5Q 

i960 

JJUDXlOXo 

Maine  : 

28  0 

N  Y 

J? 

N    J  : 

^8  0 

Pa.  : 

■^7-8 

28  0 

ill  0 

*tX  . 

Ohio  : 

■tX  .  V/ 

Ind.  : 

P7.0 

■^s  0 

HI.  : 

Pii  0 

C.*T  t  V 

Mich.  : 

•^li-.o 

Wis 

^6  7 

■^8  0 

0 

Mitm.  I 

p8  4 

■^U.o 

Mo.  : 

2S  S 

30.0 

N  Dak 

pp.  p 

20  0 

24.0 

Q     Ttair  • 
Q  •  ijaJ\  •  • 

1  Q  0 

J- J  .u 

27.0 

ne  or  • 

on  '5 

2'5  r> 

28.0 

.  c 

2*^ 

26.5 

TirTcT 

Mrt 

iuvl .  • 

J>  •-L 

Vq 

VO. .  a 

"^"k  ft 

^7  n 

^8-0 

W  *    Va.<  < 

U2-0 

1VT  ■ 

30.7 

37 

27  n 

27  0 

pU  8 

2Q-0 

29.0 

26'"'^ 

2870"" 

'^"Co~ 

1  Q  7 

2'^  R 

25.0 

Miss  • 

1  /  2^ 

■^7  0 

Q 

2I1  n 

27  n 

AVI  B  < 

17  0 

Xf  oC 

p^  0 

Texas 

if,  ft 

22  ^ 

27  R 

"2U  0 

28  0 

Wyo. 

:  30.3 

33.0 

25.0 

Colo. 

:  25,6 

27.5 

32.0 

K.  Mex. 

:  29.8 

35.0 

36.0 

Ariz. 

:  5h,9 

56.0 

59.0 

Utah 

:  h3.2 

ijO.O 

Nev. 

:  36.7 

1+0.0 

38.0 

Wash. 

:  3^'2 

38.5 

33.0 

Oreg . 

:  3^.1 

36.0 

35.0 

Calif. 

:  36.0 

2.9.0 

itO.O 

U«  S. 

:  28.1 

27.9 

29.6 

Production 


Average 
_l£42-58 
1,000 
Bushels 

 75 

2,088 
830 
I,it09 
2,202r  ' 

I,  564 
2,392 
3,123 
U^l62 

"29,161  ■ 
7k6 
6,203 
62,219 
12,265 
4,605 
X,86o 

509  ' 
2,906 
3,450 
432 
1,569 
652 
_  208 
2,300  ' 
1,516 
242 
460 
3,712 
>  3,045 
27,530 
15,421 
3,630 

II,  433 
691 

8,830 
6,591 
699 
13,963 
15,244 
62,413 


1959 


Indi- 
cated 
i960 
1,005' 
Bushels 
30 
897 
1,410 

7jl34_ 
"2,583 
1,855 
2,145 
2,584 
ljl22 
26,355"" 
782 
4,860 
79,128 
13,122 
6,356 
16,960 

~"69r 
3,655 
4,826 

462 
2,112 
864 
__290_ 
~2,452 
1,375 
111 
405 
15,175 
8_i572_ 
1+4,232 
13,832 
2,500 
15,136 
1,692 
9,676 
6,360 
532 
21,813 

15,995 
68.880 


1,000 
Bushels 

 m 

9^5 
945 
4,564 

-  2,139 
1,431 
1,728 
3,366 
1,862 

29,17^r 
735 
5,355 

77,560 
5,265 
6,969 

21;777 
555 
2,880 
h,366 

3^3 
2,886 
1,161 
_  4p6 
"  2,12S" 
1,480 

155 
288 
12,716 

52,250 
16,916 
3,696 
13,558 
1,330 
9,800 

7,965 
720 
27,066 
19,368 
6a,  523 


334,266        420,191  410,967 


1/    Short -time  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  19^0 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


RYE 


_SOI^HUM  CmAIN  

Produc^iorT  Z  _  Z  Z 
;    -     :  Indi- 
Average  :  1959  '  cated 
19^2- 58__:  J,  19$0> 


State 


Prelim-:  :  ;  Prelim- 

Average:  1959    :inary    tAvexe^:  1959  :lnary 
1949-58:  :1960     : 1949- 58:  :1960_ 

"     "  1,^     l,U0O  "  1,000     1/000     1,000  1,000 

Bushels  Bushels  Bushels  "bushels  hushels  bushels  "bushels  htishels  "bushels 

25f 


N.  Y. 
N.  J. 
Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

MLch. 

Wis. 

Mlm. 

Iowa 

Ms. 

N.  Dak. 
S.  Dak. 
Nehr. 
Kans. 

Del. 

m. 

Va. 
N.  C. 
S.  C. 
Ga. 


20.5 
20.2 
19.6 

18.4 
16.1 
15.6 
15.8 
12.6 

15.2 
15.8 
l4.0 
14.6 
l4.3 
10.7 
11.6 

16.2 
17.3 
16.2 
13.4 

11.7 
10.4 


"21:^ 
22.0 
22.0 

20.0 
19.0 
18.5 
18.5 
15.0 

19.0 
17.0 
15.5 
13.5 
12.5 
13.0 
14. 5 

1B.5 
IB.O 
18.5 
15.0 
14.0 
12.0 


2H^0 
24,0 
25.0 

Zk,Q 
23,0 
20«0 
18,0 
15.0 

20.0 
18.0 
18,0 
22,0 
2^^0 
17*0 
18.0 

20.0 
21.0 
19«0 
15.0 

13.0 
14»0 


243 
364 

512 
l,l42 
1,028 
805 
701 

1,830 
190 
694 
4,103 
3,974 
1,856 
891 

235 
280 

317 
276 

131 
89 


264 
462 

500 
1,178 
1,054 
962 
405 

1,026 
136 
651 
2,862 
1,588 
1,937 
1,653 

222 
342 
462 
330 
224 
240 


288 
312 
525 

600 
1.472 
1.060 
828 
360 

1,140 
126 
684 
6,380 
5,760 
2,635 
1.746 

280 
378 
380 
270 
169 
196 


339  696 
242  470 


3,127  3,685 
7,084  25,350 

1,841  2,793 
20,454  59,483 
55,006  137,082 


Ky. 

;  14.8 

17.0 

20.0 

368 

238 

280 

Tenn. 

:  11.1 

12.5 

13.0 

232 

162 

143 

Ala. 

MLss. 

imtmm 

Ark. 

lA. 

Okla, 

;  7^6 

10.5 

13.0 

677 

9l4 

1,040 

Texas 

!  8.4 

9.5 

11,0 

236 

190 

198 

Itortt, 

:  12.6 

19.0 

21.0 

163 

342 

546 

Idaho 

:  15.2 

17.0 

19*0 

62 

51 

76 

Wyo. 

:  11.3 

14.0 

14.0 

75 

84 

98 

Colo. 

:  8.8 

12.0 

17.0 

284 

720 

935 

N.  Mex. 
Ariz. 

:  10.8 

l4.0 

14.0 

55 

84 

84 

Utah 

;  9*4 

11.0 

10.0 

50 

50 

Wash. 

:  13.3 

18.5 

20,0 

622 

1,55? 

1,600 

Oreg. 

:  13.5 

15.5 

15.0 

277 

279 

315 

Calif. 

:  11.7 

13.0 

\3«0-  . 

?7 

117 

130 

1/  318 

I,  660 
178 

1/  632 

1/  959 
665 
562 
399 
1,262 

155 

II,  790 


192 
3,498 
391 
975 

1,215 
l,2i*8 

825 
682 
1,372 
272 
18,792 


198  133, 4l6  277,666 


5,369 
5,231 
3,788 


9,913 
8,800 
5,568 


870 
550 


1.950 
21,915 

4,420 
79,304 
113.400 


270 
3.348 
345 
600 

1.035 
930 
690 
494 
986 
130 
18.036 
248,714 


9.700 
8.930 
5,408 


JU.  S._  _:_13.7  _  _15.1  _  _l^.J  _  23j^l§^_-  2lA25_  3_1^084 J^l ,008_5T92.1^_  5:38.885_  _ 
l/~sEDrb-time  averaige. 
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CROP  PROEiUCnON,  August  i960  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


BROOMCQRK 


;  Acreage 

:       Yield  per  acre 

:  Production 

State 

:    Haxvested       :    For    :  tqcq 

:AvirSge:'l959  "■rharvestr^ZTolfa-  1/ 
•19i^9-58:   1/     :  i960    ..^9^9-50.  1/ 

:  Indi- 
:  cated 
:  1360 

'Average* 
•.1949-58: 

•  • 

1959  . 

1/  : 

Uadl- 
cated 
1360 

:  1,000  1,000 

1,000 

;  acres  acres 

acres  Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

111. 

!    3,^^  1,100 

kOO  608 

600 

550 

1,050 

300 

100 

!    6,550  2,900 

2,700  242 

350 

330 

770 

500 

Okla. 

77,700  1*6,000 

35,000  304 

khO 

kko 

11,720 
7,590 

10,100 
5,600 

7,700 

Tescas 

'  52,300  30,000 

23,000  289 

375 

305 

3,500 

Colo. 

:  68,100  1*8,000 
.__li7,100  _1*5,^ 

1*0,000  203 

300 

290 

7,040 

7,200 
_6j.500_  _ 

5,800 

N.  Itex,  ', 

_32,0C)O  _  234  _ 

.  -310_  _ 

U.  S.  J 

'255,360  170,000  138,100  265 

361 

337 

33,880 

30,600 

23,200 

l/"Revl8ed. 


RICE 


TieiS  £er  acre 

Production 

State  ; 

.  Average 

Indicated  : 

Average 

Indicated 

191*9.58 

:  1959  : 

•  • 

i960  : 

19U9-58 

:  1959  ; 

i960 

1,000 
bags!/ 

1,000 

1,000 

:  Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

bags  1/ 

bags  1/ 

Mo. 

:  2,712 

3,^ 

3,300 

139 

142 

Miss. 

2,705 
!  2,562 

2,700 

2,900 

1,003 

1,188 
12,639 

1,305 

Ark. 

3,300 
2,850 

3,250 

10,949 

12,448 

la.  ; 

!  2,300 
•  2,670 

2,850 

12,306 

12,910 
13,136 

13,053 

Texas  ! 

3,150 

3,200 

13,050 
10^954 

13,344 

Calif.  : 

:  3^545 

4,600 

4_^U00 

12,672 

u.  s.  ; 

2,680 

3,349 

3,320 

48,358 

53,122 

52,964 

1/  Bags  of  100  pounds. 


FLAXSEED 


Yield  £er  acre_ 


Production 


State  ! 

:    Average  : 

1959 

:  Indicated  : 

Average  : 

Indicated 

:    1949-58  : 

:       i960  : 

191*9-58  : 
1,000 

1959  : 

1,000 

i960 
1,000 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Wis.  ; 

!  13.2 

14.0 

14.0 

120 

70 

56 

Minn. 

!  9.6 

11.0 

12.0 

9,718 

5,302 
278 

7,224 

Iowa  : 

:  12.8 

18.5 

17.0 

514 

221 

N.  Dak.  : 

7.6 

5.8 

7.0 

19,191 

11,356 

13,706 

S.  Dak. 

:  8.2 

6.0 

8.0 

5,600 

3,432 

4,808 

Texas 

.  6.5 

10.5 

10.0 

655 

357 

1,160 

Mont. 

7.3 

7.0 

8.0 

397 

126 

320 

Ariz. 

:  1/26.3 

26.0 

25.0 

166 

78 

25 

CaUf, 

!  2^.2 

38.0 

31.0 

1^607 

1^710 

699 

U.  S. 

:  8,4 

7.3 

8.4 

38,076 

22,709 

28,419 

1/  Short-time  average. 
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CROP  ERQDUCnOH,  August  I96O 


Crop  Beportlng  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


POPCORN 


Acreage 


Planted 


Harvested 


For 
harvest 
1360^ 


Acres. 

lOTo 

28,760 
25,560 

3,1^50 
23,500 
13,530 
13,630 

6,310 
19,760 

9,600 

3,650 

12,002 


Acres 

U3,000 
30,000 

1^,500 
49,000 
16,800 
25,000 

5,500 
31,500 

8,000 

7,700 


Acres 
18,700 
31,800 
24,000 

3.300 
16,500 
10.100 
15,000 

5.300 
18.800 

1.000 

1,600 


Acres 
18,100 
32,000 
25,000 

3,700 
16,500 

8,500 
18,000 

7,300 
22,400 
500 
500 


Myes 

26,360 
25,050 

3,370 
27,700 
13,040 
12,750 

5,450 
ai3,490 

6,100 

2,840 


Acres 
^7550 
39,000 
29,000 

4,300 
47,000 
16,100 
24,500 

5,100 
29,000 

4,500 

6,400 


,  ^^j?^^  J^l^SP^  ^JQf>, 
180,462   258,250  151. 800  158.100 


170,309  241, 140 


Acres 
18,600 

30. Coo 

23,000 

3.100 

16,400 
10,000 
14,500 

5,000 
17,200 
700 

700 
.  -5jl300, 

145,300 


Acres 

18,000 
29,000 
24,000 

3,500 
15,700 

8,000 
17.000 

6,600 
21,500 
400 
400 

«5a*'O0_ 
149,500 


yTeldj»er  acre 

P3X)duction 

State 

Average 
[  1949-58 

!    1958  : 

1959  1/ 

*  Average 
:  19^9-58 

i     1958  i 

1959  2/ 

T,Stio 
jpounds 

1,000 
povmds 

'  Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

pounds 

Ohio 

2,685 

"2,4C)d 

33,teO 

54,000 

40,^20 

iQd. 

:  2,008 

2,500 

2,000 

57,723 
43,896 

97,500 
63,800 

61,600 

ni.  1 

!  1,750 
:  1,876 

2,200 

2,100 

48,300 

MLcb. 

2,400 

1.500 

6,386 

10,320 
94,000 

4,650 

Iowa 

:  1,666 
!  1,625 

2,000 

2,130 

46,537 
21,873 

34,932 

lb. 

2,200 

1.850 

35,^ 

18,500 

Nebr. 

!  1,698 

2,200 

2,000 

22,1*80 
6,519 

53,900 
8,160 

29,000 

Kaas. 

;  1,212 
!  1,325 
!  897 

1,600 

1,600 

8,000 

Kir. 

1,990 

1,800 

24,093 

57,710 
3,600 

30.960 

Oicla. 

800 

1,000 

5,305 
2,830 

700 

Te^oas  . 

:  1,026 

1,010 

900 

6,464 

630 

0ther2/ 

States" 

!  1^923 

-.2-1029.. 

22^6^. 

28j^202 

.  -  101809  

U.  S. 

:  1,697 

2,ia8 

1,989 

293,317 

513,076 

289,001 

1/  Revised. 

2/  Delavare,  t^ryland,  Tennessee,  AXahama,  Idaho  and  Colorado. 
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CROP  YROmKTlON,  August  i960 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USLA 


ALL  MX 


PASTURE 
~(:tondition'"Aiagu8't  1 


Yield  £€T  acre_  :  "EFB-^^^SP^^ 


ObCkbe 

,  Average 

:  1959 

J  mdi- 

:  cated 
:  i960 

:  Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

VS&ixie 

:  irm 

1.20 

1750 

N.  H. 

:  1.31 

1,U0 

1.51 

Vt. 

:  1M 

1.53 

1.67 

Meiss. 

:  1.61 

1.71 

1.83 

R.  I. 

:  1.76 

1.84 

1.95 

Coon. 

:  1.77 

1.89 

1.92 

N.  Y. 

:  1.71 

1.81 

1.94 

N.  J. 

:  1.91 

2.30 

2.16 

Pa, 

:  1.5^^ 

1.68 

1.66 

Ohio 

rio59  ~ 

""iTto  " 

""1771  "* 

md. 

!  1.58 

1.65 

1.70 

111. 

:  1.80 

2.01 

2.05 

Mich. 

!  1.54 

1.8U 

1.79 

Vis. 

=-^^99  _ 

2.U5 

2.23 

Mian. 

!  1.78 

^1789 

"2718  "* 

Iowa  ! 

!  1.81 

2.15 

2.20 

Mo. 

:  1.30 

1.50 

1.51 

N.  Dak.  : 

I  1.02 

.81 

1,14 

S.  Dak.  : 

>  .88 

.67 

•  99 

Nebr.  ; 

!  l.ll^ 

1.20 

1.29 

Kans.  : 

l.l»-9 
"iTliS 

1.90 

1.97 

Del.  : 

I75S 

"1763  ~ 

Md.  : 

"  1.50 

1.68 

1.68 

V&,  : 

1*25 

1.46 

1.37 

W.  Va.  ! 

1.31 

1.38 

1.38 

N.  C.  : 

1.06 

1*33 

1.06 

S.  C.  J 

.89 

1.04 

.99 

Ga.  : 

o78 

1.08 

.92 

Fla.  : 

1.18 

1.86 

1.88 

Kir.  : 

"1730  " 

"1749 

1735  " 

Term.  : 

l.lit 

1,36 

1.19 

Ala.  : 

.89 

1.06 

.88 

Miss.  : 

1.21 

1.47 

.97 

Ark.  : 

1.10 

1.28 

1.18 

La.  : 

1.26 

1.36 

.95 

Okla.  : 

1.20 

1.55 

1.53 

Texas  : 

1.08 

1.37 

1.21 

Mont,  : 

"1.19  * 

~1.25 

"1715  " 

Idaho  : 

2.kl 

2.42 

2.31 

Wyo.  : 

1.21 

1.22 

1.06 

Colo.  ; 

1.66 

1.77 

1.76 

N.  Mex.  : 

2.30 

2.77 

2.66 

ATiZ.  : 

C.OO 

J  <  o\J 

Utah  : 

2.2U 

2.36 

1.96 

Nev.  : 

1.65 

1.94 

1.75 

Wash.  : 

1.9^^ 

1.89 

1.78 

Oreg.  : 

1.78 

1.81 

1.83 

Calif.  : 

3.28 

3.44 

3.51 

u.  s.  • 

1.1*8 

1«62 

1.66  3 

•  . 

•  • 

1959 

:  mai- 

:  cated 
:  1360 

\    1959  i 

i960 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tonis 

tons 

tons 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

681 

599 

~1535 

"■■go 

90 

88 

338 

295 

303 

78 

83 

90 

1,189 

1,127 

1,204 

81 

78 

83 

448 

402 

4l6 

71 

91 

84 

40 

35 

37 

68 

9^^ 

83 

401 

381 

381 

72 

96 

85 

5,439 

5,546 

5,932 

73 

72 

82 

460 

560 

515 

58 

80 

65 

.  -3x;^26  ^ 

J^8i6. 

75 

3,836^ 

3,622 

37^0 

B4 

"  "81  ~  " 

H7 

2,658 

2,224 

2,197 

87 

78 

91 

4,673 

4,508 

4,470 

84 

68 

92 

3,511 
7i9^7 

67750 

3,801 

9^754^ 

6,403 

3,660 

84 

71 

91 

-9ili3^ 
7,5^3 

84 
"B4~" 

81 

-"69"" 

86 
"H2" 

6,818 

7,699 

7,740 

84 

89 

94 

4,190 

4,102 

4,443 

75 

73 

82 

3,819 

3,180 

4,290 

80 

55 

75 

4,538 

3,4l4 

5,123 

76 

41 

76 

6,119 
.  -3x3^5  . 

6,282 

78 

78 

87 

.3x5^^ 

3,742 

72 

86 

-§5_ 

B8 

78 

Ho" 

-  ~8l  "  " 

T>7 

663 

702 

668 

70 

73 

76 

1,671 

1,783 

1,655 

76 

80 

67 

982 

933 

911 

83 

70 

86 

1,214 
548 

1,225 
497 

919 

77 

88 

78 

411 

70 

86 

70 

664 

57^ 

472 

77 

85 

71 

136 

222 

84 

88 

'  *'272r?7"  ■ 

2,3^9 

272^7" 

"•^2"" 

80 

"■^7~ 

1,799 

1,978 

1,693 

78 

88 

83 

705 

770 

650 

77 

84 

66 

952 

1,159 

794 

79 

88 

50 

1,103 
489 

1,011 

896 

75 

89 

83 

572 

396 

81 

88 

52 

1,772 

1,919 
2^340 

1,905 

73 

91 

91 

1^846 

63.  . 

81 

'"2,738 

■3,009" 

-2ti?" 
2^895 

78 

7^ 

2,788 

2,911 
1,39^ 

88 

84 

79 

1,368 

1,188 

79 

79 

60 

2,392 

2,471 

2,574 

035 

69 

69 

79 

5-1.0 

050 

00 

89 

732 

976 

1,032 

82 

81 

86 

1,267 

1,3»^8 

1,155 

449 

80 

71 

64 

616 

472 

88 

68 

70 

1,562 

1,524 

1,477 

80 

77 

74 

1,817 

1,827 

2,023 

83 

83 

82 

6^324 

6^756 

-7^325. 

80 

68 

15. 

109,699  112,764  115,280 

77 

78 

82 

riT^"- 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  Allgust  I96O 


Crop  Reporting  Boeurd,  AMS,  USDA 


State 


Average 
19^^9-58 


1959 


Indi- 
cated 

i960 


Production 


Tons 

Tons 

Maine 

1.37 

1765 

N.  H.  ! 

1.76 

1.85 

Vt.  : 

1.90 

1.90 

Mass.  : 

2.12 

2.25 

R.  I. 

2.26 

2.45 

Conn. 

2.38 

2.35 

N.  Y.  i 

2.08 

2,10 

N.  J.  ! 

2.33 

2.75 

Pa. 

1.86 

2«00 

Ohio                r  'lIBS" 

1.95 

Ind. 

1.92 

1.90 

HI.  : 

2.32 

2.45 

Mich.  : 

1.66 

1.95 

Wis.  : 

_   

2.7p_ 

Minn.  : 

"272? 

2.20"" 

lofra,  : 

2.21 

2.40 

Mo.  : 

2.^*4 

2.OO 

N.  Dak. 

I.U9 

1.05 

S.  Dak.  : 

.90 

Kebr. 

1.94 

2.15 

Kans.  : 

1.86 

2.35 

Del. 

2.12 

2.50 

Md. 

2.13 

2.30 

Va. 

2.24 

2.45 

W.  Va. 

1.80 

1.90 

2.03 

2.50 

S.  C. 

1.90 

2.25 

Pla.  ; 

Ky. 

2.03 

2.20 

Tenn. 

1.90 

2.20 

Ala. 

1.70 

1.90 

Miss. 

:  2.00 

2.60 

Ark.  : 

2.10 

2.30 

La. 

:  1.89 

2.00 

Okla.  ! 

:  1.78 

2.35 

Texas 

;  2.13 

2.60 

Mont. 

1765" 

1.75 

Idaho 

:  2.8if 

2.80 

Wyo. 

1.74 

1.65 

Colo.  : 

2.21 

2.25 

N.  Mex. 

!  2.99 

3.50 

Ariz. 

:  3.14 

4.10 

Utah 

:  2.58 

2.70 

Nev. 

:  2.96 

3.10 

Wash. 

:  2.24 

2.05 

Oreg. 

:  2.77 

2.60 

Calif. 

:  4.66 

4.80 

U.  S. 

:     2.1S"  - 

~  2.25 

Tons 

1.55 
2.00 
2.15 
2.25 
2.45 
2.50 
2.20 
2.55 
1.95 

'1.95 
2.00 
2.45 
1.90 
2A0 

"2.5^ 
2.45 
2.80 
1.50 

1.35 
2.20 

2^50 
'2.30 
2.25 
2.30 
1.85 
1.90 

1.70 


Average 
1942-2^ 
"  1,000 
tons 
16 
24 
143 
75 
7 
117 
1,721 
239 

"1,681 
1,309 
2,705 
2,348 
4^.972 

"^,37^^ 
3,690 
1,056 
1,450 
2,202 

3,468 

2.221 

"  T6~ 
186 
432 
229 
145 

36 


83 


1^.755 
""1,696" 
l,l42 
2,957 
2,873 
_6^915 
5,910 
5,407 

1,599 
1,884 

2,919 
3,898 
2^538 
21 
266 
637 
298 
133 

49 


2.10 
1.85 
1.60 
2.00 

2.25 
1.50 
2.40 
2A0 
'1.60 
2.70 
1.45 
2.25 

3.4o 
4. CO 
2.20 
2.70 
1.90 
2.65 
4.85 
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515 
288 

35 
27 
114 
46 
780 
J31 
"1,503" 
2,391 
712 
1,663 
434 
628 
1,063 
338 
849 
829 

53,996" 


^71 
449 

ka 
31 

104 
32 
827 
_  577 
~  1,520 
2,526 

799 
1,811 

567 
861 
1,161 
363 

859 
900 

5,6^ 
■64,739 


640 
374 
37 
26 
88 
22 
802 
506 

"ir6^i8' 

2, 533 
687 

1,865 
541 
924 

983 
316 
804 

991 
66,262 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  I96O  Crop  Reporting  Boa^rd,  Pm,  USDA 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  AND  MIXTURES  OF  CLOVER  AMD  GRASSES  FOR  HAY  1/ 


State 


M.eld  Eer  ajsre , 


Average 
19^*^-58 


1959 


Indi.- 
cated 
i960 


Production 


Average 


1959 


Indi- 
cated 

1*000' 
tons 

526 
206 
688 

237 
20 

165 
2,983 
136 

1;827 

'l,SBo 

867 
1,305 

758 
1,982 

895: 
2,230 
1,37^ 
51 

M 

37 
302 
k8i 
425 
17i<- 
■'"535' 
226 

62 
128 

55 

■  "  27! 
161 
122 
282 
17 
69 
30 
390 
101 
"22^21^ 


Maine 

N.  H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R,  I. 

Conn. 

N.  Y. 

N.  J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

MOa 

Kebr. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W,  Va. 
W.  C. 

Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss* 
Ark. 
La. 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo* 
Colo. 
N.  Mex. 
Utah 
Kev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
U.  S. 


Tons 

1.21 
1.37 
1.50 
1.65 
1.76 
1.76 
1.62 
1.65 
l.i^2 
"iTl^B 
1.36 
1.47 
l,3h 
1.72 

IM 
1.12 
1.20 

1.39 
1.20 

1.25 

1A.6 
"1.25 
1,1k 

1.00 

1.19 

1.12 
1^25 
1.22 

1.39 
1,1k 
1.30 
1.30 
1.64 
1.31 
1.97 
1.77 
"iTW 


Tons 

1.25 
l.liO 

1.55 

1^70 

1.75 

1.85 

1.65 

1.80 

1.50 

1.55' 

1.50 

1.55 

1.55 

1.95 

r.?5" 
1.65 

1.25 

1.40 

1.65 

1.50" 

1.50 

1.30 

1^25 

1.40 
r.5b" 

1.20 

1.15 

1.55 

1.25 

1.30 

1.30" 

1.35 

1.10 

1.30 

l.4o 

1.60 

1.00 

1.95 
1.80 

1.53" 


Tons 

1.35 
1.50 
1.65 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.80 
1.75 

-  J-i^O 

1.55 
1.50 
1.65 
1.50 

-  J-z^o 

1.75 

1.80 

1.25 

1.50 
_  _1 /70 
1.60 
1.50 

1.20 
1.25 

1.25 
1.05 
.90 
.90 
1.15 
-_^81 

1.15 
1.25 
.90 
1.25 
1.30 
1.60 
1.00 

1.95 
_l.8o 


1,000 

tons 

543 
228 

749 
266 
24 
187 
3,259 
157 


2,012 
l,04l 

1,593 
1,090 

2,737 
'  1,210 
2,706 
1,076 
151 
131 
37 
347 
504 
500 
140 
■  520 
205 
48 
100 
41 

310 
176 

144 
264 
16 
68 
56 

391 
268 


1,000 
tons 

498 
200 
673 
230 

19 

168 

2,790 
137 

1,884 
"1,^65 
933 

1,291 
851 

2,118 

73? 
1,762 
1,249 

56 

33 
324 
526 
439 
216 
"""^3ir 
271 

72 
209 

59 
100 

"  "  299 
165 
143 
285 
17 
72 
33 
382 
_  _  ^1 
^^128" 


1/   Excludes  sweetdover  and  lespedeza  hay. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  I960  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

LESPEDEZA  HAY 


Jfield_j)er__acre 


_Ps:oduiitiQa 


State 

Average 

• 

:  Indicated 

:  Average 

•  • 

Indicated 

:  1949-58 

;  1959 

:  IS60 

:  1949-58 

;  1959  ; 

-  i960 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  Toi3£ 

Tons 

Tons 

tone 

tons 

tons 

Ind. 

: 

1.20 

1.25 

111 

80 

88 

m. 

1.10 

1.10 

1-15 

129 

60 

67 

Mo. 

:  1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

1,185 

624 

718 

EEins. 

:  1,14 

1.30 

1.20 

83 

^3 

to 

Del. 

.  1.28 

1.25 

1-35 

23 

15 

I4 

Md. 

1.24 

1.30 

1.25 

69 

58 

45 

Va. 

:  1,01 

1.10 

1.00 

417 

307 

279 

W.  Va. 

1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

3^ 

22 

22 

H.  C. 

:  1.00 

1.35 

.90 

426 

4l7 

250 

s»  c« 

:  .89 

1.05 

.90 

172 

160 

126 

Ga. 

!  .87 

1.00 

.80 

130 

97 

72 

Ky. 

:  1.14 

1.30 

1.20 

olo 

725 

716 

Teiin. 

;  1,03 

1.25 

1.05 

813 

824 

644 

Ala. 

:  ,9h 

1.05 

.85 

132 

144 

106 

Miss. 

:  1.19 

i.4o 

.90 

287 

159 

Ark. 

1.03 

1.20 

1.10 

440 

380 

363 

La. 

:  1.28 

1.45 

.90 

95 

91 

54 

Okla. 

:  1.04 

1.20 

1-15 

82 

85 

U.  S. 

:  1.07 

1.20 

1.06 

__3;848 

WIID  HAY 


Yield  per  acre 


Production 


State 

Average 

;  1959 

: Indicated 

;  Average  : 

1959  ; 
1,000 

Indicated 

1949-58 

:  i960 

:  1949-58  : 
1,000 

i960 
1,000 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

t^ns 

toBia- 

tons 

Wis. 

:  1.23 

1.30 

1.30 

^1 

^1 

Minn.  : 

1.12 

1.15 

1.25 

828 

552 

564 

Mo. 

:  1.04 

1.20 

1.20 

160 

191 

193 

N.  Dak. 

,83 

.70 

.90 

1,800 
1,987 

1,364 

1,753 

S,  Dak. 

:  .62 

.50 

.70 

1,193 

1,921 

Nebr . 

:  .70 

.65 

.80 

2,225 

2,033 

2,552 

Kans. 

1.01 

1.25 

1.25 

639 

694 

715 

Ark. 

.98 

1.20 

1.10 

160 

169 

147 

Okla. 

1.02 

1.35 

1.30 

400 

504 

504 

Texas 

!  .99 

1.35 

1.20 

172 

239 

210 

Mont. 

:  .78 

.80 

.80 

573 

536 

514 

Idaho 

:  1.11 

1.15 

1.00 

151 

153 

133 

Wyo. 

:  .82 

.80 

.70 

360 

320 

274 

Colo.  : 

^  .9^ 

1.00 

1.00 

324 

255 

268 

N.  Mex. 

:  .71 

.90 

.95 

16 

18 

21 

Utah 

•  1.15 

1,15 

1.00 

103 

89 

79 

Nev. 

:  .99 

.75 

.90 

199 

60 

86 

Wash, 

'  1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

66 

62 

68 

Oreg. 

:  1.13 

1.10 

1.10 

326 

296 

326 

Calif. 

:  1.25 

1.20 

1.20 

160 

1^*3 

U.  S. 

-  "Si- " 

"  -  -  77ff  - 

 res' "  - 

10,715" 

8^911 

-"iC-^^iS"' 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  I96O 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AJ6,  USDA 


BEANS,  DRY  EDIBIE  l/ 


State 


Average 
19^9-58 


YjLeld_j3erja£3:^ 

1959  : 


Indi- 
cated 
i960 


Production 


Average 
19^^9-58 


"iJCfScT  ~ 
bags  2/ 

^1 
1,336 
4,201 

"1,585  " 
-  I^^l^  ■ 
193 
2,321 
819 
561 
"  5, 907  " 

"  W" 

195 

36 

Jo 
"  2,109  ' 


Maine 
New  York 
Michigan 

Total  N.  E. 
Nebraska 
Ifentana 
IdELho 
VJyoming 
Washington 

Total  N.  W, 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 

Total  S.  W. 
California 

Large  lixoa 

Baby  licia 

Other 
Total  Calif. 
Utdted  States 


Pounds 

—s^ 

1,024 
948 
""965 
"  1, 533 
1,519 
1,726 
1,372 
1,817 

449 
468 
449 
"'730 


Pounds 
900 
900 
1,160 

"  1,120 

■  1,^5"^ 
1,500 
1,800 
1,400 
1,650 
"  1^153 
"~  735 
725 
600 
-  200 
715 


Pounds 
570" 
1,050 
1,030 
"i.'553" 
"1,70*^^" 
1,450 
1.700 
1.450 

1,800 

"i.'S55" 

700 
450 
360 


1,642 

1,655 
1,200 
1,361 
1,132 


1,527 
1,717 
1,306 

1,393 
1,233 


l/"lncludes  b^iis  grown  for  "seedT 
2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (cleaned). 


1.700 
1.900 
1.350 
17476' 


1,166 
661 
2,356 
'Tf,T83'' 


916 
412 
2,390 

"  "5, 71? 
iH,2n2 


850 

456 
2,295 

3^601' 
17.39^' 


PEAS,  DRY  FIEID  l/ 


state 

'  Average 

;  1949-58 

:  1959  ': 

dedi- 
cated 
i960 

I  Average  I 

:  1949-58 1 

1959  • 

Indi- 
cated 
i960 

■  T,my  ~  - 

'  

:  Pounds 

Potuads 

Pounds 

bags  2/ 

bags  2/ 

bags  2/ 

Mf.nnesota  ; 

:  1,031 

1,130 

1,200 

34 

72 

North  Dakota  ; 

972 

1,250 

1,100 

32 

50 

66 

Idaho 

.  1,236 

1,450 

950 

1,159 

1,827 

864 

Colorado  : 

889 

930 

1,000 

85 

65 

40 

Washington  j 

1,135 

1,500 

1,160 

1,510 

2,190 

1.554 

Oregon  ; 

960 

1,450 

1.300 

92 

174 

156 

California  : 

1,185 

1,750 

79 

35 

United  States  ; 

1,156 

1,458 

1,088 

4^375 

2.752 

1/  In  principal  commercial  producing,.  States.    Includes  peas  grown  for  seed 
and  cannery  peas  harvested  dry. 
2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (cleaned). 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  I96O 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AM3,  USDA 


PEANUTS  PICKED  AND  THRESHED 
Acreage  harvested  l/  


State 


_Yieldjper_acre 


Average 
191^9-58  ; 

1959  i 

i960 

Average 

:  1949-58  ; 

1959  : 

i960 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

121 
198 
3 

104 
178 
2 

104 
178 
2 

1,802 
1,450 
7^0  - 

1,910 
1,580 
__225 

2,000 
1,775 
825 

322 

281* 

284 

1,577 

1,696 

1,851 

13 
568 

59 
2k6 

7 

11 

201 
 I- 

10 
460 
48 

195 
4 

835 
915 
932 
863 
386 

Soo 

1,120 
900 
800 
400 

975 
1,150 
1,100 
950 
350 

f 

X,UXU 

i,uop 

"  T 

137 

330 
6 

3 

121 
289 

6 

2 

114 
275 
6 

395 
714 
542 

_  _1jl213_  ^ 

¥50 
1,100 

715 
1,950 

^35 
1,075 
680 

_  _  1>575  . 

kOo 

397 

598 

842 

812 

1,695 

l,»^53 

1,398 

951 

1,096 

1,163 

Va. 
N.  C. 

Tenn. 

TOTAL 
N.  C. 
S.  C. 
Ga. 
Pla. 
Ala. 
Miss. 

TOTAL 
area) 
Ark. 
Okla. 
Texas 
N.  Mex. 

TOTAL 
area) 
UNITED 
STATES 


(Va.- 
area) 


(S.  E. 


(S.  W. 


State 


Average 
_1^2-58 
1,000  " 

poimds 
215,623 
283,444 
_  2,198  . 


Production 
1959 


i960 


Va. 
N.  C. 
Tenn. 

TOTAL  (Va.- 
N.  C.  area) 
S.  C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 
Ala. 
Miss. 

TOTAL  (S.  E. 
area) 
Ark. 
Okla. 
Texas 
R.  Mex. 

TOTAL  (S.  W. 
area) 
UNITED 
STATES 


1,000 
pounds 
198,640 
281,240 

1,850 


501,464 

~10,765 

518,657 
54,490 
212, 213 
_  2,194 


481,730 

~  B,Boo 
542,080 
44,100 
160,800 

2,000 


_  798,920 

2,200 
95,781 
185,392 
_  _  514 

291, 264 
1,591,648 


757,780 

1,350 
133,100 
206,635 
_  _ll,700 

352,785 
1,592,295 


1,000 
povmds 
208,000 
315,950 

1,650 


525,600 


9,750 
529,000 
52,800 
185,250 

1,400 


778,200 

"  "  ^0 

122,550 
187,000 
11,850 


322,270 
1,626,070 


1/  EquivsLLent  solid  acreage. 
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CBOP  PRODUCTION,  August  I96O  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

SUGAR  BEETS 


:           Yield  pe^r  acre 

:  Production 

State 

'  Avcra^ 

Indi- 

:    Average : 

Irdi- 

:  1949-58 

:     1959  : 

cated 

:  1949-58: 

1959 

cated 

1360 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Short 

Short 

Short 

shoart 

short 

short 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

©Mo  ; 

12. a 

16. 3 

15.5 

229 

35^ 

34l 

Mich.  ; 

12.0 

1?.5 

14.5 

784 

1,299 

942 

Wis.  ; 

10,6 

13. 7 

9.0 

92 

89 

54 

Mitm.  : 

n.o 

12.4 

12.0 

686 

880 

924 

N.  Dak. 

10.8 

12.6 

12,5 

353 

425 

512 

S.  Dak. 

12.0 

13.7 

10.5 

56 

82 

66 

Nebr.  ; 

14.4 

17.3 

17.0 

784 

1,107 

✓  • 

1,156 

I&ns.  : 

n.4 

16,9 

16.0 

78 

142 

138 

Mont .  : 

13.6 

15.7 

15.5 

697 

827 

930 

Idaho 

19.1 

21.5 

21.5 

1,454 

1,886 

1,978 

Wyo.  : 

14.2 

16.2 

15.5 

479 

616 

636 

Colo,  ; 

16.1 

.017.0 

17.5 

1,980 

2,437 

2,712 

15.4 

18.3 

443 

572 

Wash .  : 

22.7 

22.4 

23.0 

607 

763 

851 

Oreg.  ! 

22.9 

26.1 

24.0 

395 

504 

Calif,  ij  ; 

19.T 

23.7 

22.5 

3,442 

4,928 

4,545 

Other 

States 

14.2 

17.9 

16.4 

83 

104 

100 

U,  S. 

16,0 

18.8 

18.0 

12,642 

17,015 

16,845 

X/"  Relates  to  year  of  harvestT 


SUOARCAJIE  FOR  SUGAR  AHD  SEED 


Yield  ger  acre 

:  Production 

Indi- 

Indi- 

State 

Average 

1959  i 

cated 

:    Average  : 

1959  i 

cated 

1949-58 

i960 

:    1242-58  : 

1^60 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  Short 

Short 

Short 

Btoort 

short 

short 

!  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Loiiisiana 

:  231.1 

20.3 

20.5 

5>620 

5,520 

5,863 

Florida 

:  34.7 

38.2 

38.0 

1,313 

1,798 

1,881 

U.  S. 

\  22.B 

22.9 

23.1 

6,933 

7,318 

7,744 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  I960  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


APPLES,  CCMffiRCIAL  CROP  l/ 


Production  2j 

Area  and  State 

Average 

Indicated 

.  1949-58 

:  1958 

:  1Q59 

i960 

'  .LyOOO 

1,000 

1,000 

lt:£Bhels 

bushels 

Eastern  States: 

Maine 

:  1,030 

1  250 

1  4*^0 

1,190 

New  Hampshire 

1,185 

1,600 

1.630 

1,210 

Vermont 

897 

1.070 

860 

9{0 

Kassaohusetts 

2,5ii8 

2,400 

2.700 

2^100 

Rhode  Island 

168 

125 

160 

120 

Connecticut 

1,329 

l,o4o 

1.350 

810 

New  York 

22,000 

19.500 

17,000 

New  Jersey 

•  2,828 

2.500 

700 

2,600 

Eeansylvania 

6,3^ 

6,4oo 

7,500 

5,700 

Delaware 

322 

280 

^60 

220 

Maryland 

1,185 

1.270 

1,600 

1,200 

Virginia 

9,506 

11,100 

10,900 

10,i400 

West  Virginia 

k,hQh 

5.200 

5  700 

4,700 

North  Carolina 

.li.329 

1^800 

1,500 

1,800 

.  Total  Eastern 

States  ; 

■50^650 

•58  0T5 

58"  5'qo 

507020 

Central  States: 

Ohio 

3,088 

3.100 

2.750 

3,200 

Indiana 

:  l,i^68 

1,628 

1.525 

1,580 

Illinois 

2,641 

2,l4o 

2.300 

2,200 

Michigan 

9,35^ 

12,200 

12,800 

11,000 

Wisconsin 

1,217 

1,100 

1.340 

1,200 

Minnesota 

262 

330 

261 

280 

Iowa 

:  176 

100 

160 

90 

Missouri 

912 

730 

750 

750 

Nebraska 

!  53 

30 

36 

35 

Kansas 

248 

180 

230 

230 

-Kejjxtucky 

318 

395 

260 

4lO 

Tennesee 

35^ 

690 

450 

500 

Arkansas 

355 

373 

250 

350 

Total  Central 

States 

•  20^W7 

22.996 

23.112 

a7B^5  ~ 

Westem  States: 

Montana 

:  97 

115 

85 

ao 

Idaho 

1,^52 

1,200 

1,250 

675 

Colorado 

1,276 

760 

New  Mexico 

:  569 

Ilk 

350 

220 

Utah 

392 

330 

350 

280 

Washington 

•  26,355 

2/  29,800 

23,650 

24,000 

Oregon 

:  2,492 

2,250 

2,200 

2,300 

California 

'  AT 

^9^610 

10,^0 

9^300 

  Total  Western 

States  

41,360 

^5^579 

39,785 

37,555 

United  States 

'  1122+56 

126^610 

1^787 

109,400 

—  —  .—  —  —  —  —  —  ^  —  _____  — '  _____  _-  ^  _  ■ 

1/  Estimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  the  total  production  of  apples  in 
the  commercial  apple  areas  of  each  State, 


2/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
Tonharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions c    Estimates  of  such  quantities  were 
as  follows  (1,000  bushels):    1958-Vemont,  5^;  New  York,  750;  Pennsylvania,  128; 
Washington,  50O;  1959>-Maine,  29;  New  Hampshire,  49;  Vermont,  22;  Connecticut,  74; 
New  York,  740;  New  Jersey,  3OO;  Pennsylvania, I8O;  Delaware,  50;  Maryland,  3O; 
West  Virginia,  57;  Wisconsin,  20;  Iowa,  8, 

3/  Includes  1,000,000  bushels  eiscess  ciallage  of  harvested  fruit. 
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CROP  PHOIXJCTION,  August  1960  Crop  Reporting  Beard,  Ai^IS,  USM 


FKACHBS 


Production  1^~ 

State 

!  Avera£?Q 

Indicated 

:  1949-58 

:  1958 

:         1959  : 

1960 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

'bushels 

Inishelfi 

Imshels 

Imshels 

!  9 

15 

10 

15 

Mass . 

t  77 

*  ft 

120 

110 

R.I. 

:  14 

19 

16 

1  Q 

Coon. 

135 

170 

150 

H,  Y, . 

i  1.149 

1.390 

1.120 

1  nnn 

N.J, 

P  600 

?  400 

Pa. 

:  ^,570 

3,000 

2j.900 

?  Qon 

Ohio 

f  979 

1  100 

780 

X  ,  UOVy 

Ind. 

•  368 

500 

365 

111. 

;  1,091 

1,070 

850 

700 

Mich. 

3,300 

3,100 

?!  000 

Mo. 

:  4?7 

360 

250 

c '  0 

Eans. 

'  12Z 

135 

BO 

165 

Del. 

;  111 

90 

75 

70 

kd. 

:  458 

490 

460 

•500 

Va. 

:  1,404 

1,950 

1,500 

1,750 

W.Va. 

;  651 

840 

660 

750 

N.C.  : 

1,049 

1,350 
2/5,300 

1,250 
2/5,500 

1,500 

s.c. 

:            3  ,.213 

4,800 

Ga. 

2,269 

2/4.000 

2/3.400 

3.600 

Ky. 

202 

190 

150 

190 

Term.  : 

182 

180 

200 

200 

Ala. 

531 

960 

1,000 

1  POO 

X  , 

Mies.  J 

317 

443 

420 

400 

Ark.  I 

1,451 

2,100 

1.9S 

1  QfSO 

X  ,  3\J\J 

La.  : 

75 

145 

160 

17*5 

Okla.  ! 

244 

350 

155 

300 

Texas 

665 

1.100 

1  100 

1  400 

Idaho  ; 

?93 

XJxJyJ 

PAO 

Colo.  : 

1,672 

2/1.820 

1,670 

660 

N.Mex,  : 

156 

160 

185 

PO 

Utah  i 

*t  f\J 

CXU 

Wash.  : 

1,516 

2,200 

2,260 

2.040 

Oreg.  : 

432 

450 

550 

450 

California  J 

Freestone  : 

11,151 

11,459 

13ji501 

JL3^543. 

Total  AlJore  : 

 40,289  _ 

 50,024 

 48^.962  

_  _  ^a^as-L  _ 

California  : 

Clingstone  Zj  : 

 22  .^i  - 



 ^55^3JZ7  

_  _  ^37?.  _ 

U.  : 

£^528  . 

71j,069 

74,339 

1/   For  scaoQ  States  in  certain  years  produotion  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  ac- 
count of  economic  conditions,    Estinates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows;    1958-Wew  York, 
70,000  bushels;  Georgia,  175,000  bushels;  Arkansas,  66,000  bushels;  Washington,  100,000  bushels; 
1959-Georgia,  90,000  bushels;  Arkansas,  38,000  bushels;  California,  Freestone,  250,000  bushels; 
California,  Clingstone,  750,000  bushels  (18,000  tons), 

2/   Includes  excess  oullagg  of  harvested  frxiit;  1958-South  Carolina,  140,000  bushels;  Georgia, 
50,T500  bushels;  Colorado,  253,000  bushels;  California,  Clingstone,  1,291,000  bushels  ^^000  tms); 
1959-South  Carolina,  150,000  bushels;  Georgia,  40,000  bushels;  California,  Clingstone,  1,416,000 
bushels  (34,000  tons), 

3/  Mainly  for  canning,  Produotion  in  tons:  1949-58,  533,700;  1958,  505,000;  1959,  609,000; 
19613,  609,000, 
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CROP  PBODUCTION,  August  I960 


Crop  Reportlcg  Board,  AMS,  USDA. 


PEARS 


I^oduction  \f 


State 

r  Average 

:  : 

Indicated 

1949-58 

:  1958 

1959  : 

i960 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  "btishels 

"boishels 

btishels 

"bushels 

Com. 

60 

55 

40 

N.  Y. 

:  529 

625 

570 

490 

Pa. 

153 

115 

HO 

100 

Ohio 

118 

60 

60 

55 

111. 

:  131 

88 

100 

70 

Mich. 

989 

2/  1^400 

1,300 

1,150 

Mo.  ; 

99 

75 

80 

75 

Va. 

58 

40 

25 

30 

W,  Va.  : 

50 

65 

55 

60 

N.  C.  ! 

81 

9^* 

55 

80 

Ga.  : 

129 

98 

85 

80 

Ky. 

57 

50 

30 

25 

Tfenn.  : 

88 

l4o 

125 

no 

Ala. 

84 

150 

75 

no 

Miss.  : 

104 

108 

85 

95 

Ark. 

70 

102 

75 

90 

La. 

'57 

55 

50 

^5 

Okla. 

80 

60 

70 

Texas 

:  184 

250 

270 

300 

Idaho 

:  86 

120 

80 

55 

Colo. 

:  19^ 

210 

190 

At* 

25 

Utah 

232 

330 

l40 

170 

Wash. 

1  5,353 

4,700 

4,l4o 

2,780 

Oreg. 

:  5,676 

5,500 

5,500 

4,700 
16,376 

Calif. 

lJ^z.375 

16^876 

U.  S. 

:  29^.981 

"    ~    ~  28^890 

IOJ.91 

27,181 

-  ^^^J^SPS.  ^^i.-'^^i?^?!.  Washington_and_Oregon 


_  _State  

Wash.,  all 

Bartlett 

Other 
Oreg.,  all 

Bartlett 

Other 
Calif.,  an 

Bartlett 

Other 
3  States,  an 

Bartlett 

Other 


Average 
_  1949-58 
Ifons" 
133!?25 
93,950 

39,875 
141,890 
57,020 
84,870 
364,600 
322,300 
42,300 
640,315 
473,270 
167^045 


1958_ 

*"  Tons 

n7,500 
77,500 
40,000 

137,500 
57,500 
80,000 
345,000 
312,000 
33,000 
600,000 
447,000 
153jiPOO 


1959_  . 
~  Tons'"  " 
103,500 
69,500 
34,000 
137,500 
55,000 
82,500 
405,000 
366,000 
39,000 
646,000 
490,500 
_155^500 


EndicaFecr 
i960 
TPops  ■" 

69, 500 
39,000 
30, 500 

n7,50o 

42, 500 
75,000 
393,000 
355,000 
38,000 
580,000 
436, 500 
-  i^i.joo 
For  some 


\J  Bushels  of  58  pounds  in  Calif  omia  and  50  pounds  in  other  States 
States  in  certain  years, -production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on 
account  of  economic  conditions.    Estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  foncws: 
1958  -  Oklahoma,  4,000  bxishels;  Colorado,  20,000  hashels. 
2/  Includes  20,000  bushels  excess  cxillage  of  harvested  fruit. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  196O  Crop  ReporbiDg  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


GRAPES 


Production  l/ 

State  ; 

Average  : 

Indicated 

19it^-58  : 

i960 

Tons 

Tons 

Torts 

Tons 

New  York  ! 

78,060 

inn  600 

110,000 

New  Jersey  j 

1,3^ 

1,200 

1,100 

1,200 

Perinsylvaaia  ; 

22,600 

29,000 

28,000 

27,000 

Ohio  : 

15,310 

90  ODD 

1  ^  POO 

18,600 

Indiaria  ; 

1,150 

1,300 

1,350 

1,480 

1,570 

1,100 

1,000 

1,100 

Michigan  : 

40,100 

50,500 

57,000 

57,000 

Iowa  ; 

1,760 

1,300 

Missouri  : 

:  3,650 

4,200 

3,600 

3,800 

Kansas  ; 

:  790 

500 

Virginia 

:  702 

370 

300 

300 

North  Carolina  ; 

1,780 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

South  Carolina 

:  1,270 

1,700 

1,800 

2,200 

Georgia  ; 

:  1,480 

1,700 

1,400 

1,500 

Arkansas  : 

:  7,300 

9,800 

8,000 

9,300 

Arizona 

\  3,760 

5,700 

10,200 

9,500 

Washington 

:       3^, Oho 

54,000 

58,000 

47,800 

Oregon 

:  920 

900 

1,100 

900 

California,  all 

:  2,665,800 

2,741,000 

2,857,000 

2,825,000 

Wine  v&rleties 

:  576,300 

580,000 

580,000 

545,000 

Table  varieties 

:  558,400 

530,000 

532,000 

540,000 

Raisin  varieties 

:  1,531,100 

1,631,000 

1,745,000 

1,7^,000 

Kaisins  jd/ 
Not  *rte<i 

186,000 

222,000 

:  683,100 

887,000 

857,000 

United  States 

:  2,885,762 

3,026,170 

3,139,050 

3,119,780 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  accotint  of  economic  conditions. 


2/  Dried  hasis:    1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  196O  Crop  Reporting  Board,  A^^S,  USDA 

CONDITION  OF  CITRUS  FRUITS,  August  1  (New  Crop) 


'    Condition-Percent  \[  Condition-Percent 

Crcrp  «ZBi  Sta-t^  .  *  •*  Crop  and  State  *  

: Average:  ^^qcq  :  1960  : Average:  ^grg  '.jq^q 

:l9i^^^8:  :  Z  '1  -a^r^--.  _  _  -.-I  I . 

ORAI^GESi    "  :  ::  : 

EARiy,  MIDSEASON&:  :  xGRAPEFRUIT:  : 

NAVEL  VARIETIES  1/  Fla.,  All  :     6k  54  71 

Calif.              :    71  73  55  Seedless:     67         57  v;^, 

Fla,  :  it  other  :     63         50  72 

Ten^ple       :    —  71  69         Texas  :     k3         70  79 

Other        :    71  61  75  ::    Ariz,  :     74         87  72 

Texas               :    51  7^  79  ::    Califs,  All  :     77         73  75 

Ariz.                :    72  80  65  ::  D.V.  :     81         85  81 

_   ^9  78  _: :  ^B?'^'^  _75  70 

Total  abovi  *"  :  :TotalJ3iTa^eft:uLj:~       _  Z       Z  Z"^? '. 

varieties           :—  —  —  ::""""*""  : 

VALEiNClA"ORA^EST:  ::  LEMONS :  : 

Calif.               :    73  71  75  ::    Calif.  :      71  76  68 

Fla.                 :    71  70  73  ::    Ariz.      _  =     59         87  __52 

Texas               :    kQ  72  7^  i  :Total~Lemons  :     71  ~   ^ ' 

_  Arlz^  J_13_  87  6^     :  : 

Total, ""Valencia  LIMES:  : 

Oran^s              :    —  —  —  : :    Fla.  :     70         71  _  71 

ALL  ORANGES:         :  ::  : 

Calif.               :    78  72  65  ::TANGELOS:  : 

Flja,                 :    71  65  7k  x:    Fla.  :     —         65  6J2 

Texas               :    51  75  78  ::  : 

Ariz,                :    72  83  67  :  :TANGERINES:  : 

la.                  5    59  33  7k  ::    Fla.        _  :     65         ks  73 

Total,"Air'c*anges""  J.  bp  ^'~: 


Season  "begins  with  the  "blocm  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  conrpletion 
of  harvest  the  following  year.    In  California  harvest  of  oranges  uemlly  starts 
in  early  November  of  the  year  shown  and  continues  into  November  of  the  following 
year.    In  other  States  orange  harvest  "begins  about  October  1  and  ends  in  early 
summer.    Grapefruit  harvest,  for  California  Desert  Valleys  and  for  other  States, 
begins  in  the  fall  and  ends  by  early  siamner.    Harvest  of  other  California 
grapefruit  extends  from  early  summer  through  September  of  the  year  after  bloom. 
California  lemons  are  harvested  from  November  1  through  the  following  calender 
year.    Florida  limes  are  picked  mostly  from  April  through  December.  Florida 
tangeloe  are  harvested  largely  from  October  throu^  April. 

1/  N&vel  and  miscellaneous  varieties  in  California  and  Arizona.  Early  and 
mid-season  varieties  in  Florida  and  Texas.  All  varieties  in  Louisiana.  For 
all  States,  except  Florida,  includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 
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CROP  PRCDUCTION,  August  I960 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  km,  USDA 
APRICOTS,  PLWC  AND  PRUNES 


Crop  and  State 


Average 
19li9-58 
*"  Tons" 


1958  ;  19^9 
'Tons  "  Tons 


Indicated 
*"  Tons 


177,UOO 
12,680 
5,090 
19^,170 


APRICOTS'.  : 

California  : 

Washington 

Utah 

United  States 
PLUIB: 

ffi.chigan 

California 
United  States 
PRUNES: 

Idaho 

Washington 
Oregon 

California  3/ 

United  States    I  1|67,920 


90,000 
2/lh,000 
h^OOO 
~1^8^000" 


210,000 
2/13,600 
"  6^200 

229j^800" 


225,000 
10,000 
2,600 
231,'SOO 


6,h30 
80,000 
"85,113^ 


7,800 
61^000 
58^800' 


6,700 
2/93^000 
"  99^700" 


6,500 
88,000 
Z9lM 


20,730 
17,580 
U9,110 
152,200 


19,300 
13,500 
19,700 
96,000 


22,900 
2/22,000 
~  hii,000 
139,000 


8,000 
6,200 
10,000 
135,000 


292,500 


U36,U00 


361,700 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  vmharvested  on 
aoootait  of  economic oo^nditlons.  Estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follcws  (tons):    1958  - 
ApriootSf  Washington,  400;  1959  -  Prunes,  Washington,  250. 

2/  Includes  excess  oullage  of  harvested  fruit  (tons)]    1958  -  Apricots,  Washington  600j 
19"59  -  Apricots,  Washington,  1,000;  Plvans,  California,  3,000;  Prunes,  Washington,  1,000. 

3/  Dried  basis.    The  drying  ratio  is  approximately  ^  pounds  of  fresh  frtiit  to  1  pound  dried. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 
Condition" Jui^r  I       :  "Production  T/~ 

Percent  Percent  Percent  Tons 


Crop  and  State 


i960 
Tons 


AVOCADOS: 


Florida 

r  59 

U5 

62 

PIGS: 

California 

Dried  ) 
Not  dried  ) 

:  85 

73 

79 

NECTARINES: 

California  ; 

;ii/75 

82 

85 

OLIVES; 

California 

•  57 

27 

70 

ALIONDS: 

California           :  — 

FILBJ2iTS:  j 

Oregon  : 

Washington 

United  States  j 

California 
Oregon 

United  States 


9,210 

3/25,6UO 
~  ll,h00 

20,080 

18,700 

39,610 

7,h60 

562 


Tons 
2/8,000 

3/19,000 
6,600 

39,000 

27,000 

82,800 

9,600 
U80 


_8_^022_ 


5U,ooo 

7,600 


.10,080   ^55Q_  _ 


—  —  —  68,8U0 

—  —  —  6,h30 

--  Z I  —1 1 1 12270;^  ~ 

1/  For  some  States  in  oertedu  years,  production  includes  scans 
account  of  eooncmio  oonditionso 

2/  Includes  950  tons  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit. 
■3/  Dried  basis. 

2/  Short-time  average.  »  55  - 


58,500  72,000 

U,000        _  2j300 
Z  Z62,|00  ZZ-.  5ki3p0~ 
quantities  unharvested  on 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  I96O  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

CHERRIES 


Variety 

and 
State 


SVffiET  VARIETIES; 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

h  Great  lakes  States 
Montana 
Idaho 
Colorado 
Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

7  Western  States 

Unites  States 


Production  l/ 


Tons 


1,160 

355 
2,^00 

'15,285  " 
"  1, 331  ~ 
2,522 
625 

18,920 
22, 560 
_29, 590  _ 

9^,297 


Tons 


6,100 
1,100 
300 
13^.500 
5i^d5o" 
^1,9*50" 
2,750 
1,100 
if,  800 
2/  18,500 
25,300 

_  _  12  i200_ 
Z  I  66.610 


Tons 


6,700 
1,000 
220 
13,500 
212^20" 
^1,200" 
1,280 
620 
1,600 
2/  13,700 
2i+,900 
13^500 
J67B^" 
"  781220" 


Tons 


k,SOO 

500 
330 
14,000 

i,5oo 

I,  300 

120 
1,200 

II,  000 
14,000 
31,500 

I  I  "60, j2cr 
"8o,r5o 


SOUR  VARIETIES: 

New  York 

:  22,790 

22,000 

18,500 

14,000 

Pennsylvania 

:  9,590 

11,200 

11,500 

9,000 

Ohio 

:  1,892 

2,100 

1,350 

1.900 

Michigan 

;  69,600 

49,500 

86,000 

76,000 

Wisconsin 

:  13,240 

8,000 

11^400 

7,800 

5  Great  lakes  States 

r  117,132 

'^2^00"' 

^128,  750 

108 ,2po 

Montana 

:  ^29B  " 

3^0"* 

 3H0  

20  " 

Idaho 

:  906 

1,560 

850 

850 

Colorado 

:  1,722 

1,770 

2/  1,350 

750 

Utah 

:  2,095 

2,250 

850 

1.300 

Washington 

:  2,200 

1,900 

1,^^-50 

1,200 

Oregon 

:  3,210 

3^300 

3,^0 

3,200 

6  Western  States 

r   10,^31  " 

11^120 

 B^2^0 

 Z.I20  

United  States 

r  i27,3ij-i 

"103,^^0"* 

137J.030"" 

116,020 

1/  For  some  States  In  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 

2/  Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (tons):  Sweet  Cljerries,  Wash- 
ington, 1958-320;  1959-^00;  Sour  Cherries,  1959,  Colorado,  102. 
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CEOP  Pr.ODOCTXON,  August  I96O 


Crop  Beportlng  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


PECANS 


^  S'^HPiy-s?^  

Z  Z  Z  Z'^^spZ®?  i/  1  


Average 
194^-58  : 
~  1,00^ 
poimds 
17515. 
3,^2 
29,^52 

2,738 
15,380 
1^,866 
985 
3,505 
1,531 
5,023 
_  ^z.lIT_  . 


1959 
1,000  ~ 
pounds 

1,200 

3,200 
32,000 

2,500 
12,200 

2,200 
800 

2,000 
500 

lf,800 
J^l+00 


71,9*K)  66,800 


Indicated 

i960 
~  1,000  " 
pounds 
2,500 
it, 200 
31,000 
2,100 
13,500 
3,100 
1,100 
4,000 
3,300 

6,000 
-  J*.500_ 

78,300 


Average 
191+^.58 
~  1,000  ■ 
pounds 
259 
653 
6,458 
1,924 
3,042 
5,249 
4,225 
12,485 
17,209 
26,947 


jilld  eeedling_pecans^  

:  Sadicated 


1,000 

pounds 
200 
800 

10,000 
2,000 
3,000 
3,200 
3,800 

18,000 
8,500 

27,200 


:  1360 
1,000 
iyounds 

300 
1,100 
10,000 
1,400 
4,000 
4,400 
5,400 
7,000 
35,700 
34,000 


78,452        76,700  103,300 


ffvirage  195^9-58' 
■ 1705b"" 
pounds 

2,101 

4,095 
35,910 

4,662 
18,422 
10,U5 

5,210 
15,990 
18,740 
31,970 

 ^3^117, 


Eroduction^ 
All  Fecems" 


Indicated  l^ScTJ"  " 
17000" 
pounds 
2,800 
5,300 
41,000 
3,500 
17,500 
7,500 
6,500 
11,000 
39,000 
40,000 

7,500 


1,000 
gounds 
1,400 
4,000 
42,000 
4,500 
15,200 

5,400 
4,600 

20,000 
9,000 

32,000 


150,392 


143,500 


181,600 


1/  Budded,  grafted,  or  topworked  varieties. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  I96O 


POTATOES,  IRISH 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  A^B,  U3DA 


iDcdDOXiClX  • 

Harvesltec[  acreage  : 

Yield 

per  harv.  acre 

:  Production 

:Indi-  : 

Indi- 

Indi- 

snd. * 

Average : 

1959  rcated  : 

Average : 

1959  : 

cated 

: Average 

:    1959  : 

cated 

State  : 

• 

i960  : 

1949-58: 

i960 

: 1949- 58 

i960 

■■■  I,'Oo"?3 

■"iTdOo" 

l,T50'(5 

—  —  •—  — 

-  1,^00  ■ 

■  "'ijooo'' 

1,000 

WINTER: 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Cwt. 

Cvt. 

Cvt. 

cirt . 

cvt . 

C'vrt. 

Fla. 

13.0 

12.0 

10.0 

1524. 

155 

110 

1.979 

1/1,860 

1,100 

Calif. 

14.1 

14.3 

10.6 

157 

150 

190 

2,211 

2,l45 

2,0l4 

"Total  VJinter 

"    27  1 

2673"" 

""20.'^ 

155. 0 

~  IT  Too 

_  ^2. 

3,li5 

EARLY  SPRING' 

Fla. -Eastings 

11.9 

21.5 

23.0 

160 

125 

115 

2,854 

1/2,688 

2,645 

-Other 

3.6 

4.7 

109 

110 

125 

500 

396 

588 

Texas 

3.0 

.5 

.9 

49 

120 

60 

60 

54 

"Total'ETsgrlng 

"25.5 

25.^ 

"2^.^ 

"  13^.¥ 

12278 

11^.9 

3,"^90  ' 

"  "371^" 

~  3,287 

LATE  SPRING; 
N.C. 


0  w.Ei.Couniiies 

ill  ^ 

14,0 

13'2 

Ip.U 

Other  Counties 

11.4 

6.9 

6.4 

74 

s.c. 

10.4 

6.0 

7.0 

81 

Ga. 

1,8 

1.6 

59 

Ala.-Baldvin 

18.1 

12.0 

15.5 

100 

-Other 

11.8 

8.7 

9.0 

47 

MLss. 

10.8 

9.0 

8.0 

40 

Ark. 

13.7 

7.6 

6.9 

50 

10.6 

7.2 

7.2 

42 

Qkla. 

6.0 

4.9 

4.4 

Texas 

10.9 

8.D 

3.8 

Ariz. 

5.3 

7.8 

9.8 

226 

Calif.  

57.1 

45.0 

53.7 

262 

Total~L.  Spring 

183. 5 

138.1 

153.3 

13^ 

EARLY  SUI-MER: 

Md. 

11.7 

9.0 

8.0 

66 

Kans. 

4.4 

2.3 

2.2 

58 

Del. 

6.9 

12.0 

11.0 

153 

m. 

3.8 

2.7 

2.6 

103 

Va. -Eastern  Shore 

20.4 

21.0 

23.0 

-Norfolk 

1.6 

-Other 

0.5 

6.5 

N.C. 

12.6 

8.8 

8.4 

65 

Ga. 

2.7 

2.5 

Ky. 

18.2 

13.7 

13.3 

P 

Tenn. 

ii:§ 

12.0 

57 

Texas 

11.3 

143 

Calif.  

9.6 

9.6 

265 

Total  E. Summer 

127.5 

""115.0"* 

112.0 

""95 

l40 

150 

80 

110 

90 

100 

59 

60 

120 

l40 

50 

50 

50 

45 

59 

59 

52 

50 

60 

60 

62 

65 

250 

275 

325 

320 

13'?. H  ""170.6"  iSTT.o 


1,812 

1,848 

842 

552 

836 

540 

172 

106 

1,842 

1,41+0 
435 

547 

434 
680 

450 
448 

441 

374 

1,189 

1,950 

14,910 

14,625 

2^,  501 

237558" 

2,250 

704 
700 

96 
2,170 
450 
360 
407 
360 
264 
572 

2,695 
17,184 

"2^,212 


70 
100 
200 
120 

115 

90 
70 
85 

65 

170 
310 


70 
95 
200 
130 
160 
115 

75 
100 


60 
170 

300 


'<^,T>  ""124.1  13^.0 


768 
258 

1,161 
335 

2,563 
375 
527 
810 
132 

l,o4o 

m 

2,488 
"l2,^6T 


630 

230 
2,400 
324 

2,415 
171 

455 
748 
122 
890 

2,006 
_2^976 
14,277" 


560 
209 
2,200 

3,^§o 
184 

488 
840 

891 

2,880 
il^oo^ 


LATE  SUI^/ER: 


Mass. 

2.6 

2.1 

2.2 

145 
l4o 

160 

165 

370 

336 

363 

R.I. 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

165 

165 

191 

231 

231 

N.Y.-L.I.2/ 

21.9 

l4.2 

13.5 

202 

210 

245 

4,297 

2,982 

3,308 

N.J. 

25.7 

18.0 

17.0 

168 

215 

220 

4,165 

3,870 

3,740 

Pa. 

5.7 

4.0 

4.0 

138 

170 

175 

783 

680 

700 

Ohio 

8.8 

6.4 

6.3 

133 

155 

155 

1,151 
677 

992 

9r6 

Ind. 

6.2 

4.1 

4.1 

113 

142 

145 

582 

594 

111. 

5.3 

1.8 

1.5 

64 

85 

90 

330 

153 

135 

Mich. 

7.2 

7.0 

7.1 

100 

120 

130 

716 

81+0 

923 

Wis. 

20.5 

17.0 

18.5 

128 

140 

145 

2,605 

2,380 

2,682 
774 

Minn. 

5.1 

4.7 

4.3 

131 

170 

180 

664 

799 

Nebr. 

6.6 

5.1 

4.5 

93 

115 

115 

6o4 

586 

518 

See  footnotes 

on  next 

page. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  196O 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USD/ 


POOJATOES,  IRISH  -  Continued 


Seasonal 
group 
and 
State 


LATE  SUM'lER; 

W. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

iJ.C. 

Idaho 

Colo. 

H.Mex. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif.  

""Total'LTSvmmier 


Harvested  acreage    :  Yield  per  harv.  acre    :  Production 


Average 
1949-58 
"1,000" 
acres 

3.2 
5.5 
li^.l 
4.8 

10.6 
1-5 
18,2 
10.4 

12. 5_ 
"208T0 


: Indi- :  : 
1959  :cated: Average:  1959 
_:  1960:1949-58: 
'ITCOO  1,000 

acres   acres     Cwt.  Cvt. 


Indi- 
cated 


Average 
19^^9-5S 
"17000" 
cvt. 


2.1 

11.0 
4.0 

10.4 

12.0 
2.2 

24.0 

12.5 
10.1 

"178T6" 


2.3 
^.3 

11.0 

3.8 
10.4 
10.3 

2.4 
21.0 
13.0 

_  2-2 
172.1 


71 
72 
65 
82 
208 

220 
109 

255 
200 
268 
161. 


85          85  226 

80          85  388 

70        75  912 

120  115  384 

240  200  1,9^6 

230  225  2, 330 

175  187 

255  240  4,626 

225  210  2,068 

270  265_  3, 3^2 

'1H7T7"  "1H4.7^  337178" 


1959 

^17000' 
cvt. 

178 
360 
770 
it80 
2,496 
2,760 

385 
6,120 
2,812 
2^727 
33,519" 


Indi- 
cated 
i960 
'1,000" 
cvt. 

196 
366 
825 

2,080 
2,318 
420 

5,  oho 
2,730 
2,438 

■31,7^ 


FALL: 

fSIne  138.8  l42, 

N.H.  3-1  2. 

vt.  3.7  1. 

Mass.  5.4  4, 

R.I.  3.3  3 

Conn.  7.7  6, 

K.Y.-L.I.2/  29.3  31. 

-Upstate  49.8  3^. 

Pa^^                        57.6  44, 

8  Eastern-Fan   298T7I  "270' 

Ohio  "  I5.I  "  13" 

Ind.  6.0  6, 

Nach.  56.6  46, 

Wis.  3^.^  28, 

Mnn.  78.5  87. 

Iowa  8.0  5, 

K.Dak.  95.2  100, 

S,Dak.  11.4  7, 

Nehr.  20.8  12, 


_9_Central-F8ai 
MontT 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 

Calif.  

__97western2Fall 
^Tot  al_pSll  " 

U.  S. 


"32670' 

9.9' 
15^.6 

43.8 
10.8 
1.6 

15.5 
26.0 
16.3 

'  _908Tr 
1,^79.7" 


0   149.0     257  240  265  35,576  3^,080 

0  2.0  161  170  180  492  340 
8      1.8     l45  165  175  523  297 

7  5.0     155  170  175  835  799 

1  3-2     201  235  230  668  726 

8  7.1  179  190  210  1,362  1,292 
8  31.5  210  220  255  6,262  6,996 
0  33.0  166  180  195  8,180  6,120 
0  44.0  _  i47  _170  170  _  3^377  7i^0_ 
'2"^TB.Z  _  2d5.2  215Ti"  "23578  52^275758,132 
0"  "13 1^  "iTo  ^1^5" "  2,231  27210" 

0       5.9     192  21B  215  1,1^2  1,308 

5     44.0     124  148  150  6,849  6,882 

0     30.5     135  150  145  ^7  607  ^,200 

0     96.0     109  125  125  8,53^+  10,875 

5      5.0      75  90  90  592  495 

0   108.0     115  124  no  10,985  12,400 

81  60  80  902  438 

148  170  165 


3  7.9 
_3  10.8   

~9_CentrairFen  _3267o"  "305^,6"  321. 5  _  120.0  "133-87  _128^3_  3^2^'^^  ^0^8997 


3il04_  _2^091_ 


305 
^9" 

200, 

4, 

h5 
8 

1, 

17 
24 

19 
^904" 


120.0  133. 8_ 

1      9.5     13^  ""150"  i55  1,33^' 

,0   220.0     184      190  185  28,749 

,7      ^.5     133      155  1^5  644 

,0     45.7     190      200  215  8,368 

,5      8.8     152      175  165  1,632 

,4       1.0     191       210  200  302 

,0      20,0      226       220  200  3,536 

,0     22.0     228       245  240  5,921 

,1     IB.2     240  _    275  270  3^891 

'8"  3^9.7  "  191.0  7200T07  7^"55T67  5^j_37B7 

:6"  9^7.^  7  171.^  352.2  1H475  155,598_i547773' 
'  1,^3^."^    ~    "  "175T2  "2337^19 

2_       _     158.3   ll^zJ^       _  _243^28l 


1,3^5 
38,000 
728 
9,000 
1,488 
29^ 
3,7^^0 
5,880 
5,252_ 
'-^  ^577^7 


39,^5 
360 

315 
875 
736 
1,491 
8,032 

6,435 
7,480 
"65,^09 
"  2,2n 
1,268 
6,600 

4,422 
12,000 
450 

n,88o 

632 

_  1.182 
_4l,245 
1,378 
40,700 
652 
9,826 
1,^52 
200 

4,000 
5,280 
4,914 
'"6H,^02 
175,555 
256,266 


1/    Includes  the  fonowing  quantities  not  harvested  or  not  marketed  hecause  of 
lov  prices  (thousand  hundredveight ) :    1959-Wlnter,  Florida,  6O;  Early  Spring, 
Florida,  Hastings  area,  188. 

2/    The  total  acreage  for  L.  I.  in  I960  vas  distrihuted  between  L.  Sxjflmer  and  Fall 
crops  in  proportion  to  the  1957-59  average  percentages. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  I96O  Crop  H^orting  Board,  AMS,  UBDA 

SWEETPOTATOES 


xiexQ  per  acre 

:  Production 

inoi— 

;  JLoui— 

oxax6  1 

Average 

:       i-i'py  5 

cated 

:    Average  ■ 

1959 

;  cated 

:  19m-9-5o 

!  l.yO\J. 

lyOOO 

1,000 

t 

CVt . 

CVt. 

Cvrt. 

cwt . 

cvrt . 

cwt . 

N.  J,  .; 

6fl 

00 

05 

95 

1,3^5 

1,360 

1,370 

Mo.  : 

56 

65 

05 

138 

130 

90 

Kaiui«.  : 

53 

100 

90 

59 

120 

J.U4 

120 

130 

524 

504 

Va. 

79 

07 

00 

1,368 

1,958 

1,700 

£4.  C.  : 

62 

oO 

78 

2,626 

2,560 

1,950 

s*  c« 

PA 

50 

ell 
54 

52 

1,316 

756 

520 

Ga.  ! 

t.A 
42 

l.rr 
47 

47 

1,076 

611 

470 

Fla. 

i.p 
45 

50 

52 

171 

75 

62 

Ky. 

51 

57 

55 

294 

251 

231 

Teen* 

55 

70 

63 

687 

700 

630 

Ala.  < 

57 

54 

Q06 

684 

51*0 

Miss. 

57 

42 

1,122 
324 

1,083 

672 

Arlc. 

60 

54 

282 

200 

La. 

!  55 

62 

44 

4,872 

5,022 

2,860 

Okla. 

61 

60 

132 

98 

78 

Texas 

!  45 

65 

60 

1,337 
-§31 

1,495 

1,320 
_^0 

Calif. 

J  71 

 78  _  _ 

7^  

1_^014 

u,  s. 


56^  68^0  61.7  l^z.302_.  jL8,X0i  _  J-'ti^^L 


HOPS 


Jfield_per_acre 


Production 


etate 

Average 

! 

:  Pounds 

':  1959 
Pounds 

Indi- 
:  cated 
1260 

Pounds 

:  Average 
:  194^^8 
1,000 
pounds 

:  1959 

"ijooo"" 

pounds 

:  Indi- 
:  cated 
:  1^0 
1,000 
pounds 

Idaho  t 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 

I  1,904 
:  1,642 
!  1,169 
1.132  - 

1,9'40 
1,640 
1,340 
1,610 

1,850 
1,640 
1,250 
1,550 

3,257 
23,753 
10,074 
11,188 

6,790 
30,504 
6,968 
.  _9i338 

5,920 
26,896 
5,750 
7,905 

U.  S. 

:  1,510 

1,619 

1,586 

48,273 

53,600 

46,471 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  I960 


JULY"  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


State 
and 
division 


Nviniber  of  layers  on 
hand_durin^  Jvily 

Thousands  Thousands 
2,832 


Eggs  per 


1/. 

732 
3,307 

39d 
3,320 
7,261 
11, 506 

i5j.92'^„ 
57j.258 

I0,k6k 
13,027 
7,35i^ 


1,79^ 
738 
3,003 

3,068 
7,016 

10,00^4- 

15^222 

10,9^0 
10,118 
12,^28 
7,258 


:  '^2.^^^J^^S,  £^£^li'^£°'-  

  :    During_Jul;jr       :    Jan.-Jul^  incl.  _ 

Number  "Number  Millions  Millions    Millions  Millions 

iTBla 


1,708 

l,b99 
1,792 
1  668 
i;686 
1,866 
l,72i<- 


2,356 

8,601 
T,638  _  _  7,091  _ 
61, 37^  67,385 


14,872 

20,173 
9,302 

2,i+i^3 
6,660 
8,286 


1,986 
i^,287 
1,772 
9,634 
3,370 
7,34< 


^72 
1,934 

1,966 
9,173 
3,692 
7,866 


50        IT^  382^ 

34  32  268 

12  l4  101 

59  55  429 

7  .51 

54  410 

131  1,024 

171  1,410 

280_  2^1l6_ 
"'^91_  ~  I6il251_  ■ 

"203  i,4B8 

190  1,475 

228  1,862 
131  980 

185  1,488 
"937"    17^213" " 
272          265  "   2,335'  ~ 

378  380  3,233 

161  153  1,299 

43  40  335 

119  120  973 

,  ,        146  159  1,208 

__1^786     lj_823      136  _  _     129  1,076 

_1^809l  "1^859""  1,255        1,246  ~  '"10,^51  " 
-  ^  -  ^^„. 

252 
574 
241 


1,782 
1  866 
i;848 
1,798 
1,764 
1,866 
1,705 
1,810  1,841 
1,775  T,^B 
l,Bl7  l,B5^ 
1,795  1,879 
1,795  1,835 
1,779  1,807 
1,885  1,860 


5' 

198 
288 

'839 
196" 

188 
234 
131 
192 


10^171  9j.96l 

Ih^^  I  l?lTi5l  I  I,BlB  -  T,B47  Z  I9511  1  1  1937I 


I,B2^ 
1,872 
1,736 
1,761 
1,782 
1^T6i 


1,B72 

1,903 
1,767 
1,699 
1,829 
1,854 


352 
247 
103 
402 
50 
399 
928 
1,254 
2^ll4_ 

l,44i 
1,699 
958 
1,441 
"7^010 
~2,lB6" 


-3^978  M84_  . 

32^S^  34^077_ 
4,955""  4,865 
5,039  4,881 
4,904  4,752 
4,790  4,581 
3,589  4,046 
1,834  1,924 
3,907  3,594 
11^6l0_  _  12^253 
^^^8  _  JJo,896~__' 


"1,628" 
1,655 
1,711 

m 

1,686 

l>87i  1,885 

1^150  I  1,781 

1,547  1,^55 


1,711 
1,773 
1,755 
1,807 
1,776 
1,730 
1,767 


1,556 
1,717 
1,708 

1,699 
1,463 
1,668 


1,550 
1,680 
1,587 
1,686 
1,429 
1,711 


10 
33 
73 
32 

168 
57 

129 
25 

'577" 

'  77" 
78 
84 
82 
61 
27 
65 


11 
34 

1? 
^6? 

139 
83 
607 

"Br 

76 
80 
73 

68 

27 
61 


1,212 
402 
921 
_494 

■4^169" 
621 
605 
608 

495 
464 
211 
515 


1,080 
1,290 
292 
1,422 
583 
600 
1,671 
86 
4,586 
2,721 
_  22j_274__ 


1,059 
1,279 
337 
1,400 
626 
545 
1,718 
86 
4,868 
2,806 
-  25^343_ 
_  362605  5o^0^7_ 
gr8,6Sl""  "g767^4  _" 


1,618  _  1,658  _  _188  _  _   203  lj,5l8 

_ljL.^29  _Ii^3^_     6S2"  _  _  _  5,037" 

1,770"   1,767   ~   19  ~       ~19       ~  150  "  147 

1,869     1,866       24            24          190  184 

1,807     1,761         5             6            42  44 

1,712     1,798        24            25           181  177 

1,779     1,643        10            10            74  73 

1,810     1,767        11            10            79  74 

1,953     1,938       33            33          237  245 

1,643     1,767         1             2            11  14 

1,965     1,910        90            93          637  668 

1,885     1,872        51            53          385  391 

i>978     1,^28      441  489  _   3xOl3_  3^263 

.  1^937  _  1,907     _709_  _  _  _7^4"  _  "4^999  "  "5,2Bo 
_liT85__  _lj,8lI_"4,sSl  _  _  5,ol4"     38,208"  "_37,35r  " 
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